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Bible Translators Conference in 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Bible translating history was made during the last two weeks of May, 
1952, when there was held in Djakarta, Indonesia, a translators conference 
for the study of problems of translation and revision in the languages of 
Indonesia. This special number of The Bible Translator is dedicated 
exclusively to the reports, discussions, and conclusions of this out- 
standing conference. 

From May 17 through May 31 the delegates met in twenty-two 
different sessions and considered a wide range of subjects of primary 
interest for Bible translators, not only in Indonesia but elsewhere. 
Sessions were held in the morning for four hours and in the evening 
for two hours, with the exception of a day set aside for an excursion 
to Puntjak—first the terraced rice fields, then the tea plantations on 
the mountain slopes, and finally a picnic by a lake nestled in a dense 
forest. On this same trip the delegates also visited the world-famous 
botanical gardens of Bogor, incredibly beautiful with their lush tropical 
foliage and flowers. 


The participants in the conference included the following: 


Rev. B. J. Boland*, missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Rev. W. J. Bradnock, M. A., Secretary for Translations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Miss A. L. Fransz, LL. D.*, delegate of the Dewan Geredja-Geredja 
di Indonesia (Indonesian Council of Churches). 

Mr. C. D. Grijns, M. A., Netherlands Bible Society, appointed for the 
revision of the Bible in the Indonesian language. 

Mr. Habandi, student of the Theological College, Djakarta. 

Mr. Ihromi, student of the Theological College, Djakarta. 

Rev. C. C. Kainama*, minister of the Protestant Church, delegate of 
the Badan Penerbit Kristen (Christian Publishing House). 

Mr. G. P. Khouw, LL. D.*, Secretary of the Indonesian Bible Society 
and Agent of the Cooperating Bible Societies in Indonesia. 
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Mr. J. J. Kijne, Secretary for Translations of the Netherlands Bible 
Society. 

Mr. Ch. Kitting*, student of the Theological College, Djakarta. 

Dr. R. Kramers, Netherlands Bible Society, specialist in Chinese. 

Mrs. R. Kramers” 

Rev. P. Latuihamallo, minister of the Protestant Church, professor in 
the Theological College, delegate of the Indonesian Bible Society, 

Rev. P. Middelkoop, formerly minister of the Timorese Church, 
translator of the Bible in the Timorese language. 

Dr. E. A. Nida, Secretary for Translations for the American Bible 
Society. 

Mrs. E. A. Nida*, M. A. 

Dr. L. Onvlee, Netherlands Bible Society, Bible translator in the 
Sumbanese language. 

Mr. I. Radjahaba, student of the Theological College, Djakarta. 

Rev. K. Riedel, missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church, translator 
of the Bible in the Mori language, now working on the preparation 
of Christian literature in the Indonesian language. 

Dr. R. Roolvink*, linguist in the service of the Indonesian Government. 

Rev. H. Rosin, professor in the Theological College. 

Rev. J. Wismar Saragih, minister of the Batak Church, translator of 
the Bible in the Simalungun-Batak language. 

Mr. A. Simandjuntak*, translator in the Indonesian language for the 
Badan Penerbit Kristen, (Christian Publishing House). 

Mr. Sindhoepramana, Headmaster of the Sekolah Guru Atas (Teachers 
Normal School) at Salatiga, appointed for the revision of Bible stories 
in Javanese. 

Mr. A. Soejatno*, student of the Theological College, Djakarta. 

Dr. J. L. Swellengrebel, Netherlands Bible Society, Bible translator 
in the Balinese language, appointed for the revision of the Bible 
in the Indonesian language. 

Rev. M. K. Tjakraatmadja*, minister of the Church of Pasundan 
(Sunda), delegate of the Indonesian Bible Society. 

Dr. H. van der Veen, Netherlands Bible Society, Bible translator in 
the South Toradja language. 

Dr. J. Verkuyl*, delegate of the Badan Penerbit Kristen (Christian 
Publishing House). 

The names marked with asterisk indicate persons who attended 
only some of the sessions. 

The sessions of the conference were officially opened by Rev. 
Latuihamallo, a representative of the Indonesian Bible Society, at a 
reception to which were invited representatives of some of the central 
church and missionary groups. This reception provided an opportunity 
for delegates to meet interested persons and for the Christian public to 
be informed as to the nature of the conference and some of the problems 
which were to be discussed. 

At the first official working session of the conference, Dr. J. L. 
Swellengrebel, Chairman of the conference, led the devotional period 
and read in English from Genesis 11 : 1-9 (the confusion of Babel), then 
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in Dutch from Acts 2: 1-11 (the language miracle of Pentecost), and 
finally in Indonesian from 2 Corinthians 3 : 4-6 “And such trust have we 
through Christ toward God: not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; who also 
hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, 
but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life”. To 
transform the confusion of Babel into the miracle of Pentecost only 
God is sufficient; we are only ministers of the new covenant who have 
our sufficiency in Him. 

One of the blessings of the conference consisted in the devotional 
periods, each morning and evening. The spiritual keynote of the con- 
ference was sounded by Rev. M. K. Tjakraa&tmadja, one of the leaders 
of the Sundanese Church in Java, who on the second morning of the 
conference read John 9 : 1-7 and addressed the delegates in the following 
words: 

“The task assigned to us by God Himself is one which requires 
the greatest possible care. Deep within our hearts there is the desire 
to complete this responsible work which has been given us to do. 
Though we have been stimulated by the brilliant preparation of the 
conference and the encouraging firmness with which we started our 
work last night, we are likely to be pessimistic and discouraged. Every 
opportunity brings its own difficulties. Is not the Indonesian nation a 
young nation, which is like a house with its floor of natural wealth, 
its wall of living seas and oceans and with its roof of high ideals 
and life aims, but it remains a nation which confronts mountains of 
difficulties and unbridged gaps of spiritual disappointments, craving 
for some sure ground of hope for the future and the deeper meaning 
of life. We wish to bring them the Word of life, but we are in a 
somewhat similar position, possessing similar weaknesses and facing 
mountains of difficulties and dark gaps of shortcomings. However, 
we have come here together on a divine mission. We have been 
sent from God to take some specific part in blessing the Indonesian 
people. We have to open the Word of God to Moslems, whose 
ears are ready to listen to Jesus as one of their prophets, but whose 
hearts refuse to accept Him as their Savior. 

“Shall we really be able to be the channel through which the 
blessing blood of Christ may reach the heart of this nation? Let us 
open-heartedly confess that our task is humanly speaking an im- 
possible one because the means given to us are insufficient, the 
assistance given by Indonesian churches themselves is deficient, and 
the number of adequate indigenous workers is very small. The 
stabilization of the Indonesian language is not yet finished, and the 
time which is given to us is too short. The time is limited; even 
now, at this morning hour we feel the pressure of time’s brevity; it 
is not long from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

“But the words of the fourth verse of the ninth chapter of St. 
John, “I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work”, will give us hope while 
we are gathered here with our hands still full of unfinished tasks. 
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did not wait until He was asked. The King of Glory brought the 
poor blind beggar into contact with the Light of the world. So Christ, 
not waiting to be sought, came first to us. He comes to this nation—to 
meet the need of their hearts. He is still active. He strikes a chord 
of love before we have finished our translation work. We did not 
call Christ to work among Moslems and animists, but our King has 
called us to bring them the Bible, to bear a firm witness to this nation. 

“No one of us can offer as an excuse for an unfulfilled task the 
fact that the time given is too short. Christ himself started His work 
promptly and quickly long before we got up this morning and 
started our meeting. In that faith and from that conviction our 
difficulties may be turned into opportunities, our weakness into 
readiness to bear witness, to confess our Savior, and to follow Him 
in humble service”. 


The program of the conference, listed by sessions, consisted of the 


following: 


1. 
2. 


3. 





Discussion of the agenda and suggestions for procedure. 

Lecture by Dr. Onvlee on “The Present Position of Bible Translating 
in the Work of the Indonesian Churches”, followed by discussion. 
Discussion of practical problems such as (1) Greek and Hebrew 
texts to be followed, (2) numbering of verses, (3) the use of section 
headings, (4) the use of quotation marks, (5) identification of Old 
Testament quotations, (6) printing of poetic portions, (7) single 
or double column formats, (8) types of marginal helps, (9) use 
of capital letters, and (10) transliteration of proper names. 
Lecture by Rev. P. Middelkoop on “Problems of the Bible Translator 


in Connection with the Cultural and Religious Background of the | 


People”, followed by discussion. 
Priorities to be given to the discussion of various Biblical terms (it 


was obvious that the conference would not be able to discuss all ’ 


the terms proposed), and the discussion of certain problems of 
format (e.g. paragraph vs. verse divisions) and of orthography. 
Discussion of divine names (Yahweh and Elohim). 

Further discussion of divine names, especially Elohim, and the 
appointment of a special committee to study the problems and to 
report at a later session (session 14). 


Lecture by Dr. Onvlee on “The Translation of Greek sarks ‘‘flesh’, | 


followed by discussion. 

Continuation of the discussion of Greek sarks “flesh”. 

Lecture by Dr. van der Veen on “The Use of Literary or Poetic 
Language in Poetic Parts of the Bible”, followed by discussion. 
Discussion of Biblical terms: ‘‘amen’, ‘mystery’, ‘apostle’, ‘‘pro- 
mise”, ‘covenant’, and “testament”. 

Discussion of Biblical terms: ‘altar’, ‘grace’, and the transliteration 
of Jesus vs. the use of Jsa (from Arabic). 

Discussion of the Bode translation of the New Testament in In- 
donesian. 


“Even Jesus felt the pressure of the shortness of time. So He | 
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Report of the committee working on the rendering of the divine 
names, followed by discussion. 

15. Plans for the revision of the Old Testament in Indonesian, followed 
by discussion. 

16. Discussion of Biblical terms: “save”, “salvation”, “repentance”, 
“conversion”, “love”, “Comforter”, and “Advocate”. 

17. Discussion of the minutes of certain previous sessions. 

18. Discussion of the ‘Rules for Translators’ (possible suggestions for 
revision of the present “Rules for Translators’ were discussed, and 
these will be reported to the Functional Group for Translations of 
the United Bible Societies; any final decisions in this matter will 
be published in some later number of The Bible Translator) and of 
cooperation of Bible translators in Indonesia with The Bible 
Translator. 

19. Further discussion as to the revision of the Old Testament in In- 
donesian. 

20. Discussion of cooperation between translators in Indonesia and the 
Netherlands Bible Society in Holland (the minutes of this discussion 
were considered to be of such a restricted interest as not to warrant 
inclusion in The Bible Translator). 

21. Discussion of Biblical terms: “baptize”, “in the name of” (in the 
baptismal formula), “the Word", and “‘leprosy”. 

22. The formulation and discussion of resolutions. 


One of the valuable features of this Bible translators conference 
consisted in the number of papers which were prepared in advance. Some 
of these papers were presented as lectures to the group (with summaries 
distributed among the members in advance of the meetings) and others 
were made the basis of discussion (e.g. in the study of the divine names). 
In addition to these papers covering certain general topics there were 
numerous papers covering the rendering of particular words and phrases 
in the various Indonesian languages. This meant that all members of 
the conference had ready access to all the significant data of the 
discussions. These invaluable lists of renderings of words in different 
languages will be further studied and edited, and will be presented in 
some future number of The Bible Translator. In all, more than two 
hundred pages of mimeographed material were prepared for the use of 
the delegates. 

It is practically impossible in the pages of The Bible Translator to 
capture the spirit of the conference, with the many fast-moving arguments 
and discussions of subtle distinctions in the meanings of Greek and 
Hebrew words. The language of the conference was Dutch, but one 
translator was provided for the English-speaking guests, and another 
translated into Indonesian for one of the delegates who did not under- 
stand Dutch. Most of the translating was simultaneous so that little or 
no time was lost from the discussions. Citations of usage came from 
many languages, and constant reference was made to Greek and Hebrew, 
and to scholarly treatments in German. 
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All the delegates thoroughly enjoyed the grand hospitality of the 
Theological College, the Indonesian seminary with the highest academic 
standards of training, which provided its fine facilities for the use of 
the conference. The food was excellent—huge, heaping bowls of rice 
with tastily prepared meat, delicious vegetables, and oriental spices, not 
to mention mid-morning coffee, mid-afternoon tea, and more coffee just 
before retiring. 

Three features stand out in the Bible translators conference held in 
Djakarta: the spiritual atmosphere, the scholarly discussions, and the 


hospitable friendliness, all of which combined to produce a truly remark- | 


able conference. 


A Word of Appreciation 
by 
Wilfred ]. Bradnock 


(Special Notice: We are happy to announce that beginning with the 
January 1953 issue, Rev. W. ]. Bradnock, Secretary for Translations 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, will be the chief editor of 
THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR for the following three years. All articles 


and correspondence concerning editorial matters should be sent to Mr. , 


Bradnock. — Ed.) 


This number of The Bible Translator speaks for itself of the far- | 


reaching significance of the Bible Translators Conference held at Dja- 


karta under the auspices of the Netherlands Bible Society in cooperation , 


with the Indonesian Bible Society. To have been privileged to participate 
was a rich and unforgettable experience. Such a conference was probably 
only possible because of the special arrangements obtaining in the 
Netherlands Bible Society, whereby chosen men of high academic 
attainment are given special training for the specialized task of Bible 
translating in the one limited area of Indonesia. Nowhere else in the 
world today might one find such a concentration of Bible experts devoted 
entirely to the translation of the Bible in a group of some forty-two related 
languages in a relatively small area enjoying a large measure of geo- 
graphical, cultural, social, and religious homogeneity. All this provided 
unique conditions for a successful conference, for the problems were 


largely known in advance, and very careful preparation on the part of | 


the main contributors was possible. This, however, should in no way 


detract from the appreciation due to those who planned and organized ’ 


the conference, for their painstaking thoroughness and unstinted devotion 
to their task is beyond praise. For more than half a year preliminary 
investigations were conducted in the various languages to be represented 


at the meetings and the results of these investigations were all most | 
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carefully analyzed and circulated to the members well in advance. The 
main themes were dealt with in full-length papers also prepared and 
circulated in advance and subsequently discussed by the conference as 
a whole with an effective pointedness and economy of time and words. 
It was therefore to be expected that certain conclusions of interest and 
importance to a much wider field of translators should emerge from 
meetings of this kind, and these are duly recorded in the following pages. 

It remains to ask a question. Might it not be possible for missionary 
translators in other areas, especially Africa, many of them engaged in 
similar translational ventures and grappling with identical problems, to 
find it practicable and worthwhile to get together for a few days for 
consultation? The two official conferences held at Woudschoten (1947) 
and Djakarta (1952) have yielded results which are not only gratifying 
to the organizers but have suggested criteria of general significance to 
all engaged in Bible translating. Busy missionaries may well be inclined 
to think that such a proposal is almost impossible for those working on 
the field, and it is not our wish to underestimate the difficulties. There 
are many situations, however, where we believe this suggestion to be 
practicable, desirable, and even necessary. 

Nothing would satisfy the Editorial Board of The Bible Translator 
more than to do all in its power to promote and encourage such projects. 


The Present Position of Bible Translating in 
the Work of the Indonesian Churches 


by 
L. Onvlee 


Since the work of Bible translating is done within the sphere of 
action of the Indonesian churches, the question naturally arises as to 
what is the position of Bible translating in the work of these churches. 
This question is not incidental, but essential, and is as old as the work 
of the Bible Societies, which minister to the needs of the churches. Both 
the churches and the Bible Societies have as their objective the ‘ministry 
of the Word”. Alliance between these agencies means enrichment and 
deepening, estrangement on the other hand means loss. 

To begin with, two quotations are important. Dr. Adriani says in 
“Some Principles in Translating the Bible’ (Verzamelde Geschriften, 
Part I, p. 8): 

“Properly speaking the translation of the Bible ought to be the work 

of the Christian community and not the work of one single person”. 

The Bible is the Book of the Church and therefore the translation 
of the Bible should not bear too much of a personal stamp. It ought not 
to be translated or revised without the participation of the Christian 
community. A second quotation is taken from an article in Vrij Nederland 
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(Jan. 5, 1952), written at the time of the presentation by the Netherlands 

Bible Society of the New Translation to the churches in the Netherlands: 
“We are not concerned solely with translating the Scriptures. Bible 
translating only functions significantly in connection with a living 
Christian community, a good catechism, up-to-date preaching of the 
gospel, and a compassionate sharing in the life of this age”. 

For us this means that without the cooperation of the Church the 
effectiveness of any translation of the Bible is threatened. 

We now ask about the “‘present position”; that is to say, what is the 
place of Bible translating now? What factors exert influence upon it? 
What is the eventual type of relationship between the church and the 
work of Bible translating? Data from other fields are scarce; therefore, 
I will confine myself primarily to the field of my own work in Sumba, 
though not without some reference to other areas. As to Bali one may 
refer to the articles by Dr. Swellengrebel in the Heerbaan (1949), a 
sketch of the situation that in my opinion also applies in general to 
other fields. 


The Cooperation of the Church 


The data from the different fields show that everywhere in the 
production of a Bible translation the full cooperation of the Christian 
community has been sought and used. Furthermore, on more than one 
field the procedure has been to give some definite shape to the relation 
between the work of the churches and the task of Bible translating. In 
South Celebes Dr. van der Veen tries to associate the executive committee 
of the church officially in the work of the Bible translation. Dr. Bakker, 
reviser of the Javanese translation, considers that the best method is 
for the churches to appoint consultors to consider the translation which 
is presented to them. In the Balinese translation Dr. Swellengrebel 
requested that his assistants be officially designated by the church for 
their work on the translation. 

In Sumba the churches spared two of their much needed evangelists 


for the work of translation for as long as will be necessary, and at | 


the next meeting of the synod a proposal will be discussed to nominate 
permanent committee members for Bible translating. These will constitute 
official contacts in such work, and if desired, a source of official con- 
sultation and advice. At Timor the relation to the church has not found 
expression in a definite form, but by means of the lessons he gives at the 
Secondary Theological School and his reading courses Rev. Middelkoop 
is always drawing the church leaders into this work. 

We must, however, not overestimate the value of this kind of 
cooperation. Such cooperation only expresses itself to its fullest advantage 
if the church itself understands what is contained in its vocation and 
privilege, that is, the proclamation of the Word of God for its own people, 
and if the church lives in that vocation. Without this all the proposed 
forms of cooperation lose their significance. 

Such cooperation during the process of translating the Bible makes 
an appeal to the churches, an appeal that is founded on the right 
and the responsibility of the church. It is the right and the vocation 
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of a church in a particular area to take part in the decision concerning 
the acceptance of a particular translation. This acceptance should be the 
church's own act in which the church now accepts the translation done 
by the Bible Society as the Bible for this church. In this situation it 
must be the rule that the work of Bible translating is done on behalf 
of all churches that use a particular language. Even if historically there 
has existed a close bond between the work of Bible translating and a 
particular church, the Bible translation nevertheless is meant for all 
groups of Christians that use any one language, e.g. Sumba, S. Celebes, 
and Batak regions. 


The Responsibility of the Church in the Process of Bible Translating 


Bible translation should not stand isolated from the work of the 
church, any more than it formerly could stand isolated from the whole 
of missionary activity. Adriani has said, “Bible translating ought not to 
be the work of one single person’’. Bible translators themselves are among 
the first to confirm this. The responsibility for the rendering of the 
Word of God that will and should be a decisive influence for many 
years to come should not be borne by one or a few persons. If the 
question is asked, ‘Who translates and with whom does the ultimate 
responsibility for the translation rest?"’ the answer is that in the present 
situation this technical translation work ought to be done by those who 
have been especially trained for it, but it is very important that the 
Indonesian churches, each in its own area, accept this work which the 
Bible Society undertakes to render to the churches through its represent- 
atives. The Indonesian churches should officially recognize these workers 
as those who do this work on their behalf and that the churches give 
to this all the assistance that can and ought to be given. The Bible 
translators realize that they themselves are not the real translators and 
that for this work they constantly need the cooperation of the most 
qualified persons in the Christian churches. 


The Responsibility of the Church in the Acceptance of the Translations 


The church has a lasting responsibility through its different official 
bodies to accept and use a Bible translation. One should recall what was 
just quoted concerning the use of a Bible translation in connection with 
preaching and interpretation. This applies especially in connection with 
a first translation in a given language. The words used in such a case 
acquire their fundamental meaning in a special spiritual and cultural 
atmosphere and receive from this their meaning-content. They now have 
to express something that has acquired its meaning from quite another 
environment. Preaching, catechism, interpretation have to keep placing 
these words against this new background, so that they may attain their 
proper meaning-content and appeal to those who hear and read them. 

For “fasting” in Western Sumbanese we used pare wékina ‘purposely 
to abstain from food”. In Sumbanese religious life fasting is not known 
as a religious act. There are several food prohibitions (taboos) which 
are related to certain situations, e.g. pregnancy. Also when one takes 
certain medicines, there are various types of accompanying restrictions, 
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e.g. the prohibition of the use of salt. Accordingly, the people say, “it | 


(the medicine in question) doesn’t go with salt”. However, fasting as a 
prescribed ritual act is unknown to the Sumbanese. 

The other day I asked a young Sumbanese, who was a graduate of 
a three-year primary school, but not yet a church member, what was 
meant in the reading book by the words pare wékina. The answer was 
hukum diri “to punish oneself”. I then asked him, “How so? In what 
manner?” Then he replied, “If I am unhappy about something, then | 
do not want to eat”. I then told the young man the story of Ahab who 
wanted Naboth’s vineyard; and how, because he could not get it, he 
refused to eat. Immediately the young man agreed that such an attitude 
would be pare wékina. | tried to tell him about Gandhi, who refused 
all food on account of the struggle going on between various factions of 
his own people. In this instance too this boy said he would use pare 
wékina. It is clear that with this background the prayer of thanks uttered 
by the Pharisee, who expressed pride in the fact that he practiced fasting 
(pare wékina) twice a week, would not convey the right meaning in 


Sumbanese. It could only mean to a Sumbanese that the Pharisee was | 


proud because he was unhappy, which would not make sense. The 
translator must constantly ask himself two fundamental questions, ‘What 
does this word mean in the ordinary life of the Sumbanese? How can 
the evangelist and teacher give the word its proper significance?” 

In rendering the word ‘spirit’ we use a word meaning “breath”. We 
are able to make a distinction between the form meaning “breath” and 
the one meaning “‘spirit’ by adding a dependent personal particle i to the 
latter. So in Eastern Sumba the form is not ngahu (the simple word 
for ‘“breath’’) but i Ngahu ‘‘spirit’. In Western Sumba not ngau, but 
Ngiau. By this means the words acquire the character of proper names. 
It is the grammatical characteristic of these words with the personal i 
that they lose this form when they are possessed, e.g. Ngahuna “his 
Spirit’, or Ngahuna iAla ‘the Spirit of God”. 


The Sumbanese understand the idea of a “breath” which may give ’ 


power. Divination with the oracle string is referred to in one of the 
dialects as ‘to breathe on the string’. The invocation spoken during this 
process begins with fuuuu mowala, which describes in onomatopoeic 
form (fuuuu) the process of breathing on the string (mowala). The 
invocation and the process of breathing are closely associated. It is true 
that the first meaning of ngahu “breath” will be the first to be understood 
by the reader or listener, even in those passages when the text means 
“Spirit. For example in Acts 6 : 10 from the phrase “wisdom and Spirit” 
with which Stephen spoke, Sumbanese will first understand “breath”’, not 
“Spirit”. The people must be taught that the breath of a person has 
no power, but the “breath (i.e. Spirit) of God” does have. By introducing 
a new meaning-content into this word “breath” the missionary has in- 
troduced a new process. We cannot say just how far this has progressed 
at the present time, but it should be directed by the church. 

In the choice of words there is always the problem of the background 
from which the words have acquired their meaning. For example, in 
Eastern Sumbanese the word djamang “forgiveness” has as a background 
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the meaning of ‘the cancelling of debts”, as used in the parable of the 
unforgiving servant, whose debt was cancelled by his master but who 
in turn refused to forgive one indebted to him. However, when we 
investigate the word djamang more closely, we see that it scarcely 
conveys the positive meaning of forgiveness. In several contexts it means 
“to let go”, “not to care about”, or even ‘to neglect”. In speaking of 
a man who does not provide for his wife, one can use the word djamang 
in the sense of “to neglect’. The basic difficulty with this word was 
made evident by the word pawutangu “jealous” used in the phrase 
“jealous God" (Exodus 20), for pawutangu means “‘not letting go the 
debt”. Hence, the people could not understand how this could be used 
of God, who was taught to them in the gospel as being “the God who 
forgives sin”. However, knowing the basic significance of the Greek 
aphiémi ‘forgive’, I nevertheless used djamang. It is the task of the 
preacher and the evangelist to point out that the secret of the gospel 
lies precisely in the connection between pawutangu and djamang. Only 
at the Cross can we understand what is the proper significance of both 
words. 


The Translating of the Bible Teaches Divine Vocation 


The Bible translation, in appealing to the churches, brings them to 
a better and deeper understanding of their essential vocation: ‘‘the 
bringing and the speaking’ of the Word of God, i.e. bringing it to 
those to whom it is directed by speaking the language by which they 
best can be reached, the language they understand. Speaking here means 
“speaking their own tongue” and thus giving the Word of God to these 
listeners. It is not just for others; it is no more for others than for them; 
it is not simply for “foreigners”. It is God's own message to them. It is 
not panewe dawa, ‘the tongue of the foreigners”. Rather, here it is 
said: “Behold, here is your God”. In this is involved the essential 
character of preaching. 

Only words in a person’s own language can “appeal’’ and can evoke 
a response. They induce one to make the treasure of his own language 
(the language of which one is master and which one has at his disposal, 
and in which he can express himself) subservient to his own expression 
of the gospel. 

What a joy it is to hear the spontaneous reactions of the people 
themselves. I think of my old friend Bili Mali Ngara, an old Sumbanese 
with whom we came into contact shortly after our arrival in Sumba and 
who was of great help in our learning to know the life and language of 
the people. Only at the end of his life did he become a Christian. As 
he said it, “I have found amaringina”, meaning “that which is cool”. 
(Literally the word means “cool” and figuratively ‘‘salvation’”’). It would 
be hard to describe all the meaning which this term would have for Bili 
Mali Ngara, especially as he had found amaringina in the mission hospital 
during the process of recovering from an illness. It was difficult to reach 
him by the usual methods of teaching, and his responses to questions 
were often very unexpected. When he was asked “Who is the Lord 
Jesus?” he answered, ‘He is the head that carries and the shoulder that 
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bears” (i.e. the one who truly sustains). Further explanation would be 
superfluous. 

More than a month ago I was visited by a Sumbanese from the 
interior, who came to our place because he could not find the resident 
missionary. I showed him the translation of the Acts of the Apostles and 
asked him if he was acquainted with the book. “No”, he said. He could 
read, but he had not yet seen that book. Then I opened it and read to 
him the first verses of Acts 2. When I had come to the passage “and 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit’, he took over and said, “He 
(the Holy Spirit) put himself on their left shoulder and their right 
shoulder; He placed himself on the edge of their mouth (i.e. their lips), 
and He fastened himself on the end of their tongue. Thus their tongue 
and their language became another’’. 

Thus the translation of the Bible joins the Christian churches in any 
community with all those who speak the same language. Rather than 
creating distance, it summons to community. Only in this way does there 
come about a real confrontation of this message with the spiritual exist- 
ence of the people. By virtue of the new use of a word in a Christian 
context still further light is thrown on the meaning of this word in its 
former, non-Christian meaning. 

We must consider the question of what our sermons really mean to 
the people. One of the first times I preached to Sumbanese people, one 
of the elders came to me after the service and told me that in speaking 
of “prayer” I had used a word which I should not have employed. I had 
derived the word manauta from an invocation of a Sumbanese to his 
ancestors. Since that time there has come into use a phrase which at first 
I thought was neutral in meaning and without other connotations. This 
phrase was paréngena lii, meaning ‘to make the word (or voice) to 
be heard” i.e. “to address someone”. However, this rendering did not 
prove to be so harmless. Once in a ritual of divination, when a chicken 
was sacrificed and the entrails inspected in order to obtain an answer 
from the spirit, a man used this very phrase in the sense of ‘make the 
chicken hear the word”. In the process of invocation the chicken is 
addressed and told what signs are hoped for in the entrails. Without 
this invocation the chicken could not serve as an instrument of divination 
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When there is something which is regarded as dangerous and which | 


must be ‘‘cooled off’’ (meaning “rendered non-dangerous’”’) through the 
ritual sprinkling with water, it is said, “Make the water hear the word’. 
This invocation is designed to make the water ritualistically effective. We 
therefore must understand that with the phrase paréngena lii we are 
dealing with a word which designates a kind of magic power. In the 
use of the phrase paréngena li'i Miori, ‘to make the Lord hear the word’ 


(i.e. addressing the Lord), it is necessary to be conscious of the pagan | 


ideas which are invoked by these words. The Christian use of these words 
paréngena li'i Miori must be carefully taught. 

The word maringina, which was mentioned just above and which 
means “that which is cool’ or “salvation”, is in contrast with the word 
mbangata “dangerous” and “threatening”. In invocations the word 


maringi is prominent. People ask for a place in the midst of “the cool | 
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water’—so far from that which threatens life. What people concretely 
think of as maringi was explained to me by one of our old acquaintances. 
He said, “With this word we ask that the rice may grow, that the corn 
may flourish, that the hens may lay eggs, that the pigs may have young, 
and that if the pigs have young, they may be pretty; that if the hens 
lay eggs, they may be good; that there may be plenty of food and riches 
above measure; that the spurs of the cock will be curved; that the tusks 
of the pigs may grow long; that my horn (i.e. of the water buffalo) may 
be exalted; and that my name may be known”. By metaphor the people 
are asking for the good and prosperous life in the widest possible sense. 
They are actually asking for rich blessing with children, but they express 
it by asking for good eggs and pretty pigs. They ask for old age by 
speaking of ‘curved spurs” and “‘long tusks’’, and they plead for riches 
and social prestige by the metaphor of the “exalted horn”. 

The gospel says that it is possible to gain all of this world (to the 
Sumbanese, this would be maringi), but nevertheless be ‘‘in the place 
of heat” (i.e. in danger) which to the Sumbanese would be the equivalent 
of not having salvation, i.e. not having maringi. The gospel itself is called 
lii maringi “the word of coolness” (i.e. the “word of salvation’’), but 
of course in this context maringi must have a different meaning from 
what it has in the normal Sumbanese idiom. 

The word bowo means ‘to notify” or “to confess sins’. People confess 
sins in certain dangerous situations, e.g. difficulties of childbirth; and on 
the occasion of an epidemic or frequent illness in a village the illness 
has to be driven from the village by religious rites. In the ritual is included 
the obligation for all the inhabitants to confess sins, using the same 
identical words and phrases. These words are, ‘I have lied and deceived; 
I have stolen and committed adultery; I have eaten, but dropped some of 
the food; and I have drunk but spilled some of the liquid’’. Everyone must 
say these identically same words whether he is actually guilty or not. 
Now through the preaching of the gospel this old word bowo, which 
was entirely formalistic in meaning, is given new content, for the Lord 
does not ask for lip service but the true service of the heart. 


The Present Position of Bible Translating 


In analyzing the present position with regard to Bible translating we 
are confronted with the significance of the Indonesian language for the 
Christian churches, and the question about the relation of the Indonesian 
language to the various regional languages in terms of the missionary 
program. 

It is not necessary to stress in this circle the great importance of the 
Indonesian language for the development of the life of the churches. 
With regard to Sumba it is clear that the Indonesian language has an 
important place in the work of the churches there. This is also the case 
elsewhere. One needs only to think of the value of the Indonesian 
language as the language by which the Christians of the whole of 
Indonesia meet each other. This, however, should not mean a lack of 
appreciation of the value of the local language, which the overwhelming 
majority of the inhabitants of these areas use in their daily life. These 
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are the languages in which are expressed all the emotions and attitudes, 
Indonesian and Sumbanese are both of great importance for the develop- ( 
ment of the Sumbanese church, and it is simply an act of obedience to 
our calling as missionaries to acknowledge the value of both and to make C 
both subservient to the needs of the gospel. s 

When speaking about the Indonesian language and the other regional ‘ 
languages, we can only do this from the viewpoint of the missionary t 
approach. We are not concerned about what will happen later on to both I 
of them. This much we can say, namely, that for the present we shall r 
employ the one as well as the other in the preaching of the gospel and) ¢ 
the upbuilding of the Christian church. 










































The Circulation of Scripture 

The Bible translation has not only to be accepted by the Church but 
it must also be circulated. Furthermore, it must not only be circulated, 2 
it must also be read. Both matters claim the attention of the Indonesian 
churches. Reading one’s own language does not come without study; ) 


one must become familiar with the written form of one’s own language. . 
Here our attention must be directed to the school and to the possibility . 
that exists in the curriculum of the Education Department that there may | . 
be room for the use of the regional languages. This also is a matter that ° 
attracts the interest of the churches, for it concerns the future of Bible! * 
translating and the work of the churches. 
Do people see this in Sumba? It is unnecessary to say that in Sumba , 5 
also are felt the forces of this new era, which threaten to create a distance mn 
between Bible translating and the work of the churches. I do not wish z 
to attach too much importance to the proposed arrangements for co- | a 
operation between the churches and the Bible translating program, but | 
will not forget either that the Sumbanese churches have spared two of ’ 
their workers for the task of Bible translating. I know that more than | r. 
one of the leading Sumbanese recognize the great importance of the 7 
translation work and enter into the life of it. Here nothing can be forced.) ° 
The work of Bible translating is in behalf of the churches. The Bible P 
Society must keep rendering that service and thereby appealing to the “ 
needed cooperation of the churches. May God thus give guidance to M 
the activity of both in order that His Word may be in this time a living . 
force in the life of the Indonesian church. ~ 
ez 
tr 
re 
Discussion of Bible Translating in the \ 
re 
Work of the Indonesian Churches | 
in 
1. Making the Language Christian in: 
Unless a language possesses a translation of the Holy Scriptures, ed 
there is a real sense in which the language remains “pagan”. Without th 


the Scripture and without the verbal expression of the Christian life in by 
the mother tongue, there is a strong tendency for such a language to m 
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remain a fortress of pagan conceptions and ideas and a continual source 
of infection for the religious life of the believer. 

In order to reach the emotional life and the center of religious feeling 
one’s mother-tongue is essential. Without this, religious teaching remains 
superficial and unrelated to everyday existence. A translation of the 
Scripture is a necessary instrument in order to give guidance to people as 
to ways in which they can express religious ideas in their own language. 
If the indigenous church uses only a trade language, their religious ex- 
perience is not likely to be profound, and if the pastors find it necessary 
to translate Scripture extemporaneously from a Bible written in the 
trade language, they are not likely to be consistent, and different pastors 
will use different terms. The resulting confusion does not contribute to 
the proper building of the Church. 


2. Participation of the Church in the Translation 


One important obstacle to the proper participation of the church as a 
whole in the translation work is the relatively low educational standards 
of the people, and the lack of experts trained for such work. On the 
other hand, the translation helpers who work closely with the missionary 
translators acquire over a period of years remarkable ability in translation 
work, and they are the ones who most properly represent the church 
in the translation process. It is true that it takes a great deal of time 
and effort to give the assistants the required personal training, and there 
might be advantages in some type of course offered by an educational 
institution to prepare men for such work. Nevertheless, with the present 
system there are effective means of close collaboration, and this does not 
constitute as big a problem as one might imagine. 

It may be that committees representing the churches which are called 
upon to approve a translation may not be adequately equipped to pass 
critical judgment. Nevertheless, it is part of the essential educational task 
of the missionary translator to help such a committee understand the 
problems. He can do this by working with them over a period of time 
and thus make them feel a part of the work. Fundamentally a committee 
representing the church should have experience as consultors to the 
translation project. 

It is the basic right and responsibility of the church to declare to 
men in unmistakable terms what God has said. This is the message of 
each church to its own people. Furthermore, the language of the 
translation should reflect closely the experience of the church. Some 
rendering might be technically more correct, but if there is another 
wording which has come to be used by the church, the translator should 
consider it. 

There is always the danger that individuals may insist upon their own 
interpretations which may be directly contrary to Bible evidence. In such 
instances one must follow the exegetically correct rendering and attempt to 
educate the constituency to an appreciation of its correctness. It is true 
that a rendering may be an excellent translation, and yet not understood 
by the people because of the inherent difficulty of understanding the 
message of revelation. 
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It is perfectly obvious to all Bible translators that in themselves 
they cannot do an adequate piece of work. It is only by the help of the 
Spirit of God, working in and through them and the Church, that the 
Word of God can be adequately translated into the language in order 
that the miracle of its power may be manifested in the lives of believers. 

This means, of course, that one cannot begin a translation for a 
Christian constituency as though these Christians did not exist. Their 
understanding and use of words must be taken into consideration. This 
is particularly true if the church is to fulfil its responsibility for the 
distribution of the translation. The Christian constituency must feel that 
it is an essential part of Bible translating work. 


3. The Problem of “Private” Interpretations 


It was recognized that there is sometimes a tendency for Christians 
to be too rigid in insisting on a certain interpretation of Scripture. How- 
ever, the translator is under obligation to follow the generally accepted 
interpretation rather than be at liberty to introduce his own personal 
ideas. There is a source of information for the translators working in 
Indonesia, as the Netherlands Bible Society has committees for New 
Testament and Old Testament exegesis. These committees, having worked 
on the revision of the Bible in Dutch, have acquired experience. Naturally 
the committees in Holland must have full information concerning the 
local problems and the reasons for the difficulties in order that their 
advice may be correct. ! 

It was pointed out that there may be too great a distinction made 
between the ‘‘scientific’’ and the ‘‘spiritual” interpretation. This is a real 
danger, for there should be no basic difference. However, the Bible 
translator cannot accept an interpretation simply because a believer insists 
that such an interpretation has been of spiritual benefit to him. Exegesis 
must be based upon the most scholarly analysis of what God has 
actually said. 


4. The Relationship of the Indonesian Language to the Regional 
Languages 


a. The Importance of the Indonesian Language 


The Indonesian language, originating from the Malayan language, 
is regarded as of utmost importance for the social, economic, and political 
unity of the Indonesian Republic. The Christian church generally shares 
in recognizing the great importance of a unifying language. The In- 
donesian language possesses great resources for the development of the 
intellectual and political life of the people. In the struggle which the 
Indonesian Republic is experiencing in order to take her rightful place 
among the nations of the world, the Indonesian language is playing an 
important role. 

However, there is a danger of overlooking the importance of the 
regional languages. 


1 Such problems have been illustrated in The Bible Translator through the series of 
Questions and Answers in Balinese Luke, translated by Dr. Swellengrebel. 
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b. The Significance of the Regional Languages 


The many regional languages such as Batak, Sundanese, Javanese, 
Sumbanese, South Toradja, Timorese, etc. (with populations of several 
hundred thousand to several million each) should not be neglected, for 
they are the languages of the people, the mother tongues of the vast 
majority of the population. They constitute the language of the home, the 
family, and the heart, and in a sense they are the key to the emotional 
and religious life. It is the task of the church to guard the life of the 
soul, and if this spiritual task can be forwarded by the use of Bible 
translations in the regional languages, the church should do so. There is 
an analogy to the significance of the regional languages in what happened 
in Korea despite official opposition to the Korean language and the 
attempt to substitute Japanese. Nevertheless, the Korean language 
remained a fortress for the religious life of the Christian church. 

In certain instances there are separate church-councils, one for the 
Indonesian-speaking constituency and the other for those people who use 
predominantly the regional language. Otherwise those who employ only 
the regional language tend to be swallowed up in the church organization. 

In some cases people have been opposed to translations in the regional 
languages without having really used a good translation in a regional 
language. When a good translation has been read to such persons, they 
frequently modify their opinion and show great appreciation. The opinion 
was strongly voiced that the primary concern of the church is not what 
will happen in the future to the various regional languages, the concern 
of the church should be that the heart of the people should be reached by 
Jesus Christ. 

A striking illustration of the importance of a person's own mother 
tongue was given by the Simalungun-Batak representative in the confer- 
ence. He explained that in the Batak church for more than twenty-five 
years only the Toba-Batak language was used, and as a small boy he 
thought that Jesus was certainly a Toba-Batak. Later a committee was 
formed for translating the Scriptures into the Simalungun-Batak language 
and he was the principal translator of the New Testament. The Word 
of God in the Simalungun-Batak resulted in a rich deepening of the 
spiritual life of the people, an experience duplicated in many instances 
where the people have God's Word in their own language. 


c. The Contribution of the Regional Languages to the Indonesian 
Language 


It was pointed out that the regional languages have much to contribute 
to the Indonesian language, and it is hoped that these languages may 
grow closer together. Certainly it would be unrealistic to think of these 
regional languages as passing away soon, for such languages are very 
tenacious. 

A somewhat similar series of situations has occurred in Latin America 
where for many years Spanish-speaking people tried by cultural pressure 
to eliminate Indian languages. However, it was found that a more 
satisfactory and effective approach to the problem was the use of such 
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regional languages to teach Spanish. By the printing of diglot primers 
and diglot Scripture, people could learn Spanish more readily than 
otherwise. 

The Communists in Russia and elsewhere have likewise made extensive 
use of regional languages and diglot publications. Everywhere they 
use the regional language as a means of propaganda and in areas which 
they control as a means of teaching Russian . 

Rather than being a source of conflict, the regional languages can be 
an effective instrument for teaching the Indonesian language and can at 
the same time be the most effective tool for evangelism and the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. 


Practical Problems of Text and Format 


1. The Greek and Hebrew to be followed in translations into the 
languages of Indonesia 


In the past there have been some differences as to the underlying 
Greek texts used. For example, the Javanese follows the Textus Receptus 
and Bode’s Indonesian revision follows the Nestle text for the most 
part but with certain deviations. 

The translation committee of the Netherlands Bible Society asks 
that translators in Indonesia follow the most recent Nestle text for the 
New Testament and the latest edition of Kittel for the Old Testament. 
However, where complete verses or large segments occur in the apparatus, 
it is recommended that these words be put into the text in brackets (in 
order to preserve continuity in verse numbering), as has been done in 
the new Dutch translation. 


2. Numbering of Verses 


It has been noted that in some instances the Nestle text does not 
conform to the traditional division of verses. Of course, the Hebrew Old 
Testament differs in many instances from the traditional numbering of 
such verses in the various European languages. It seems to be the best 
procedure to follow the traditional verse numbering and division rather 
than depart from this and cause confusion for the readers. 


3. Section Headings 


It was agreed that section headings are much better than chapter 
summaries published at the beginning of each chapter. Too often the 
chapter does not mark a significant break in meaning. As a guide for 
suggested headings and divisions, it was agreed that translators under the 
Netherlands Bible Society should follow the new Dutch translation. 
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4, Quotation Marks 


The translation committee of the Netherlands Bible Society has always 
been hesitant about the use of quotation marks since in some instances 
it is impossible to know the extent of the discourse. However, the Nether- 
lands Bible Society has published an edition with quotation marks, and it 
was felt that where it is important translators in Indonesian languages 
should have the liberty to use quotation marks. In the case of doubtful 
or difficult passages they should consult with the Netherlands Bible 
Society. 

It was pointed out that absolute unity and conformity with regard 
to quotation marks would be very difficult since in some languages 
indirect quotations are better rendered as direct quotations. In some 
languages in Indonesia there are special grammatical forms which mark 
the end of quotations. In such instances one cannot reproduce the 
ambiguity which exists in the Greek original. 


5. Quotations from the Old Testament 


It was agreed that quotations from the Old Testament should be 
identified by indentation where the quotation is indicated as such by 
the New Testament text itself. Simple allusions to the Old Testament 
(which are marked in the Nestle text by bold-faced type, even as direct 
quotations are) should not be set off by indentation. 


6. The Printing of Translations of Old Testament Poetry 


It was felt that translators under the Netherlands Bible Society should 
follow the new Dutch translation in the matter of reproducing in poetical 
form certain portions of the Old Testament. However, not all that is 
printed in the Kittel text as poetry should be translated and reproduced 
as poetry. This conforms with the experience of the committee for the 
new Dutch translation and of the committee for the Revised Standard 
Version in English (1952). 


7. Notes (Marginal Helps) 


In general the Bible Societies have been very cautious about the use 
of explanatory notes, but it is recognized that notes designed to explain 
weights and measures, unknown animals and plants, strange proper 
names, unusual geographical features, and alternative means of rendering 
a verse are not only valuable but an essential part of an adequate 
translation. 

It was agreed to cooperate in a proposal of the Functional Group 
of the United Bible Societies to gather lists of notes and marginal helps 
used in various translations. These are to be classified and published for 
the benefit of Bible translators faced with similar problems in various 
parts of the world. 


8. Printing by Verses or Paragraphs 


In general the translators favor paragraph divisions. Reasons for this 
include the fact that verse divisions tend to break up the reading, and 
pastors too often take verses out of context; while if these verses were 
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printed as parts of paragraphs, there would be more of a tendency for 
the preacher to discuss the verse in its fuller context. On the other 
hand division by verses is generally liked by the people. In Bible-reading 
circles it is frequently the custom to ask each person to read a verse, 
and it is obviously easier for them to find the verses when each is printed 
as a separate paragraph. The general preference for printing by verses 
would mean that printing by paragraphs might encounter considerable 
objection, and hence it was concluded that since such an important 
financial factor was involved (printing by verses takes more space and 
is therefore more expensive), it would be impossible to lay down any 
rule, but that each translator in cooperation with the respective church 
should consult with the Indonesian and the Netherlands Bible Societies 
concerning the format which would be preferred by the people and accept- 
able to them. 


9. Use of Capital Letters 


In many languages of Indonesia, following the usage of Dutch, 
personal pronouns referring to Deity are capitalized. It was pointed out, 
however, that in some translations this tendency goes too far and there 
are languages in which the use of capital letters becomes almost a fetish. 
Where capital letters are used to clarify meaning, there is considerable 
danger of misinterpretation since more people hear the translation read 
than read it. Accordingly capital letters may be used to indicate honor 
or respect but the clarity of a passage should not depend on such capitals. 

Great caution and care should be exercised in a translation which 
uses capital letters since it is easy to make mistakes in exegesis by over- 
sights. Certain mistakes in Bode’s translation of Indonesian, for example 
Matthew 27 : 50 and John 1:7, were noted. 


10. Transliteration of Proper Names 


The present situation as regards the transliteration of proper names 
is confusing. The tendency has been to adapt the form of spelling to the 
consonant and vowel patterns of the language in question. However, 
a reaction has been noted in some areas where people using the regional 
language translations prefer the forms of the names in Indonesian. 

Greater consistency and conformity seems necessary as the Indonesian 
language is more widely used and as the church constituencies have 
more and more contact with each other. Hence it was the conclusion of 
the conference that in so far as possible the regional languages should 
follow the Indonesian. 

There is a considerable problem involved in the degree to which 
transliterations of proper names should follow the Arabic. The Moslem 
influence is very great and in order to make proper contact with Moslems 
it is regarded as important to preserve in so far as possible the Arabic 
forms of the words. On the other hand, there is a strong feeling against 
this in some groups, and no general principle could be laid down by 
the conference. 
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Problems of the Bible Translator in 
Connection with the Cultural and Religious 
Background of the People 
by 
P. Middelkoop 


When in 1922 we first came to the Island of Timor we found that 
the evangelists were not making adequate use of the Timorese language. 
As a result there were relatively few Christians, and a number of basic 
problems had arisen because of an inadequate appreciation of the Timorese 
culture and use of words in their indigenous context. During the process 
of translation in the intervening years we have discovered a number of 
difficulties and this paper is designed to explain the problems and some of 
the solutions. 


1. The Translation of Hebrew pesel “graven image” 


In the earlier days the word lunat was used as a translation of 
‘graven image” in Exodus 20 (the second Commandment). However, 
this word means primarily a design cut on bamboo or woven into cloth. 
It is true that these designs probably had an origin in some totemic use. 
But the religious connection with the cutting of such designs or the 
dyeing and weaving of cloth is no longer evident. These designs have 
only a social significance rather than a religious meaning. 

Furthermore, the Timorese do not have any idols with the exception 
of a Buddha and an image of the Virgin Mary which came from ship- 
wrecks of former days. The people might possibly venerate these objects, 
but they do not form a fundamental part of the religious life. 

On the other hand, the people do have a term /e’u which has deep 
religious significance parallel to “graven image’. Primarily it designates 
some conspicuous tree or rock, especially something which is weird or 
terrible. It is used in connection with medicine and identifies the secret 
power associated with fertility magic in conception and birth. Certain 
trees, highly polished stones, and crocodile hides may be regarded as le’u. 

In the Hebrew word pesel the primary meaning is the particular 
object, but we have chosen to take its secondary meaning which exists 
in the attitude of the people toward the pesel (namely the worship of 
an object), and in this way we find considerable parallelism between 
the Hebrew pesel and the Timorese leu. This meaning of worship is 
clearly brought out in the following story: 

An old man was once traveling when all of a sudden he saw in a vision 

a crocodile changed into the form of a beautiful woman. She promised 

him wisdom and success in head hunting. The woman gave him a 

transparent stone, and when he came to himself he found this stone 

in his little bag. 
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it is not shaped by human hands, but this stone has deep religious 
significance and is regarded as having its power from its magic association 
with the crocodile who was changed into the form of a woman, and 
thus it is related to the vision which he had. 

Most unexpected objects may serve as leu. Once a baby boy was 
born with a caul upon the head. Such a person is regarded by the 
Timorese as having special magic power and a visionary disposition, and 
from the time of babyhood he had a little bag tied around his throat. 
This enabled him to enter into a visionary trance during which time he 
could predict how many horses would be stolen during a projected raid. 
One time he went out without this little bag, was bitten by a serpent, and 
his life was in danger. A medicine man gave him a substitute bag which 
cured him and made him as prosperous as ever. When this young man 
became a Christian, he did not dare to give up the little bag, but once 
in a dream someone pointed to the bag, and told him to give it up. 
Immediately he went to the evangelist and explained his dream, but 
instead of insisting on the man’s giving up the bag, he told him to wrap 
some money and put it in the New Testament. The New Testament 
was then opened and the money pointed to Acts 7 : 43 “Yea, ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, figures 
which ye made to worship them: and I will carry you away beyond 
Babylon”. The man was so much impressed that immediately he took off 
the bag from around his neck and would have nothing more to do with it. 

In one of the tribes on Timor a kind of salamander is regarded as a 
le‘u, and as long as the old word Junat was used none of the Christians 
gave up sacrificing to the salamander. 

It is true that these objects are not technically graven images, though 
some of the /e’u can be made by hand, but they have the same functional 
relationship in the Timorese religion as the graven images had in Hebrew 
religion. 

When finally we introduced the word /e’u in the second command- 
ment, it was a great revelation to the Timorese people, and there was 
quite a new attitude, for they finally realized that God and only God 
should be worshipped. 


2. Hebrew Messiah “Anointed One” 


On Timor the idea of “anointing with oil’’ is completely unknown. 
However, they can understand the idea of “power being granted from 
God”. 

In Isaiah 45 Cyrus is spoken of as “anointed’’. Surely this does not 
mean that oil was poured on his head as in the case of David. However, 
because of the great importance of his decision to let the children of 
Israel return, he is called “anointed”. 

In order to convey the idea of Jesus Christ being anointed in the 
sense of receiving the power of God for his specific task, we have used 
the phrase Neno Anan which means literally “Son of heaven”. Some- 
times chieftains are called Neno Anan, and once some of the people 
wanted to call me as the translator Neno Anan, but I insisted that only 
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Jesus Christ is the true “Son of heaven’. He alone is the one designated 
by God, the one on whom the power of God has come. 


3. The Translation of Greek Psuché and Pneuma 


It has always been recognized that a completely consistent translation 
of these two words is very difficult, but in Timorese we have two ex- 
pressions which in general make the distinction between psuché, which 
refers to the human spirit in its earthly existence, and pneuma, which 
refers to the spirit in its religious existence and life beyond the grave. 

In Timorese we translate psuché by monin tolon. The first word 
refers to life in general and the second word really means a new sprout 
from plants. The primary emphasis is derived from biological existence, 
but the intellectual life is not lacking. 

The word smanan translates Greek pneuma which refers to the human 
spirit, especially after this life. 


4. Words for “Possessed”, “Satan”, and “Devil’’ 


In Timorese the spirit of a dead person may enter into a relative, and 
such a person is regarded as “‘possessed’’. Literally “the dead body 
mounts”. The fuller expression is “the smanan (i.e. spirit) of the dead 
mounts the living’. The victim is thus possessed and the spirit of the 
dead person speaks through the mouth of the living relative. 

The Portuguese for “Devil” has been borrowed by the Timorese. In 
the south of Timor, however, it means a small spirit which spreads fear 
by making people sick with fever. In the north of Timor it is a spirit 
which induces insanity. But neither of these words is adequate. Ac- 
cordingly we have used “‘the chief of those who bring to ruin’. Formerly 
the devil had also been called “the lord of all sin”. 

The word “Satan” has been borrowed through Arabic and Indonesian 
in the form syaitan, but the primary significance is that of “the great 
opponent after death”. We chose for Timorese a phrase meaning ‘‘chief 
of the dead”. With this phrase the emphasis is upon the power of death. 
However, in some contexts such as in Revelation, we have employed 
“the chief of enmity”. 


5. The Translation of “Reconciliation” (Greek katallagé) and 
“Propitiation” (Greek hilasmos) 


In Timorese one can translate “reconciliation” by ‘‘making the peace”. 
This involves a background of Timorese customs. One time there had 
been a series of head-hunting raids, and there was enmity between the 
two groups. However, they wanted to bring the raids to an end, and so 
they sought out a person to act as mediator. They spoke of him as ‘the 
head of making even and the shoulder of making even”. The ritual of 
reconciliation includes the use of certain sharp thorns from a particular 
type of palm tree. The points of these thorns are cut off while the 
people recite a ritual including the words, ‘The teeth of the dog were 
sharp, and the teeth of the palm were sharp. We throw away the sharp- 
ness of the dog’s teeth and we throw away the sharpness of the palm’s 
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teeth”. In the process of reconciliation they on rare occasions exchange 
women in marriage as a kind of a symbolic reconciliation. In speaking of 
the reconciliation of God, however, we can use another phrase. Making 
peace between tribes is called: “the place (or the people) are made even”, 
but to describe reconciliation between God and man one may say “their 
hearts were made even”. 

To translate “propitiation” we have attempted to follow the signifi- 
cance of the Hebrew kaphar with the meaning of “cover up guilt’, for 
the Timorese expression has the same figurative sense as the Hebrew. 
There is, of course, a sense in which this phrase hints of sacrifice, but in 
its New Testament context the teaching points to the Cross. 


6. The Translation of “Baptism” 


Formerly in Timor the word used for “baptism” was nasrami which 
actually came by way of Arabic from ‘“Nasarene’’. Its meaning was 
“to make a Christian” and the idea was that the one who baptized 
actually made Christians. Such an expression was obviously inadequate. 

We have used for “‘baptize’’ the phrase in antam oé€ which means 
“to enter into the water’. This phrase can be used for sprinkling, for 
water is used as a symbol of the new life, and being baptized means 
for the Timorese to enter into a new sphere of life. 

Baptism is so frequently spoken of in connection with the giving of 
the Holy Spirit that the proper associations have arisen in the thinking 
of the people. 


7. The Translation of “Disciple” and “Apostle’’ 


Formerly the name for a disciple was li ana sekolah which meant 
only ‘a school child”. 

When we first went to Timor, we often talked with the non-Chris- 
tians and encouraged them to come to church and to listen even though 
they might not want to become Christians. However, they said, “the 
religion of Jesus is only for school children’; and since the East India 
Company and later the Dutch government (both were called by the 
people “the company’) had instituted schools, the people associated 
Christians with ‘the cult of the company’. This was in contrast to what 
they regarded as their religion “the cult of the Timorese”. Before sending 
their children to a school instituted by the “company”, many people used 
to sacrifice and consult the oracles, for they feared “the cult of the 
company”. When the children returned to the village, they would 
sacrifice again in order to reinstate the children in “the cult of the 
Timorese”. 

I explained to the people that the gospel existed long before the 
East India Company or the Dutch government, and that my own ancestors 
had been “heathen”. They were amazed that my ancestors could ever 
have been non-Christian. I asked the people, “To whom belongs the 
sun? To the cult of the company or to the Timorese cult?” They 
answered, “The sun belongs to the heavens”. The same question was 
asked in relation to the rain. And then I explained, “The cult of Jesus 
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Christ is as the sun, shining in the East and West, bestowed by the 
Lord of heaven to all nations”. The message of the Bible had come 
to them from God. 

It was remarkable how they seemed to understand the distinction 
between being a Christian and “the cult of the company”. When the 
Japanese came during the Second World War, they were friendly to 
the non-Christians but threatened the Christians with death. The Chris- 
tian people, however, remained firm in their religious faith, and under- 
stood that the gospel had not been brought to them as political pro- 
paganda of the Dutch. 

In order to have an adequate word for “disciple” we formed the 
expression asium lasi. The verbal stem simo means “‘to receive”, and 
the derived substantive means “the one who receives”; /asi means “‘cult”’. 
A disciple is thus “one who receives the cult of Jesus Christ”. 

To translate the word “apostle”, we found that we had to avoid the 
former word kulu which had been borrowed from Indonesian guru 
meaning “teacher”. In 1926 there was a religious movement in Timor 
in which a woman pretended to bring people back to life, and the house 
of worship for this group was called kulu “the house of mourning”. We 
could not use kulu because of its meaning of “mourning”, hence we 
translated haéf, meaning “messenger” sent by a chief. Often this person 
was in Timorese culture one who brought a message of death, but in 
the phrase haéf Usif Jesus “messenger of Lord Jesus”, we were able 
to use this term as an adequate translation for “apostle”. 


8. The Translation of “Conscience” 


An adequate translation of the Greek suneidésis is almost always 
difficult, for it involves a kind of basic agreement of man with a 
transcendental reality. 

In the Timorese language we found the word nono, which basically 
has to do with family magic, especially fertility in harvest and child 
birth, and it identifies the vital link between successive generations. 

The word namneo means “to agree that something is true”. The 
usual parallel expression in Timorese is namneo ma namnono “that which 
is right and acknowledged as such”, and so we could use the form 
namnono. This implies a general recognition of the link between the 
seen and the unseen world. It involves the idea of cosmic magic and 
from the theological standpoint the word is difficult because of its 
connection with the past in Timorese religion. However, in the phrase 
nek amnono knino ‘the heart that agrees to the light” (knino “light” 
or “holy”), we have the basis of an expression which can be used for 
“conscience”. It is true that nono was originally a word identifying only 
magic, but its association with the gospel message has meant that it 
has undergone a considerable change in meaning. The gospel not only 
means the rebirth of the soul but in a sense a kind of new birth of the 
language. 
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Discussion of the Problems of the Bible 
Translator in Connection with the Cultural 
and Religious Background of the People 


1. The Translation of pesel “graven image” by /e'u 

Certain members of the conference seriously questioned the use of 
le‘u because these objects were primarily natural objects, and any sense 
in which they were “made” would refer to their ritual consecration rather 
than to their actually being formed by hand. It seemed to some persons 
that /e’u were primarily “the other gods” of the first commandment 
rather than “the graven images’ of the second commandment. Some 
persons felt that the translator should not depart so far from the historical 
situation of the graven image. 

Mr. Middelkoop pointed out that in the Timorese way of thinking 
one could not insist on the same preciseness and distinction in categories. 
What is easy for us to describe in a Western European language is 
extremely difficult for them. For the Timorese there is no fixed boundary 
between a natural object of wood and a wooden object which has been 
made by hand. 

It was suggested that difficulties would be encountered in the 
translation of molten image unless some word were used for image which 
was different from le’u. Mr. Middelkoop indicated that such a difficulty 
did exist, but that one could not use the phrase bési le’u (bési may mean 
metal in some contexts) because bési also means ‘crocodile’, and this 
phrase would mean a “crocodile Je’u”. Mr. Middelkoop pointed out 
again the important value of /e’u in the spiritual development of the 
Christian community. In fact those who formerly had been baptized but 
continued to offer sacrifices to their /e’u reproached the ministers who 
made use of the new translation and who insisted on burning these 
“idols”. In order to distinguish between other gods of the first com- 
mandment and the l/e’u of the second commandment, Mr. Middelkoop 
explained that in Timorese there are two phrases, one “the lord of 
heaven of darkness” and “the Lord of heaven of light’. The equivalent 
of the other gods of the first commandment is “Do not have other lords 
of heaven before my face”. 

Mr. Middelkoop was strongly of the opinion that the historical back- 
ground of the Bible cannot be reproduced in translation. One member 
of the conference cited Dr. Swellengrebel's remarks in Church and Temple 
on Bali in which he states that the translator should let the historical 
background be evident in his translation. Divine revelation has gone 
into history, and without this vital feature of the Word an essential 
part of this revelation is lost. The translator must not cut himself off 
from the Israelitic background of Scripture in order to put it into a 
distinctly different religio-cultural environment. Except in so far as 
absolutely necessary, a translation which departs from the historical 
background of the Bible severs itself from other translations and the 
whole teaching of the Church. 
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2. Discussion of “Anointed” 


Other members of the conference questioned the use of Neno Anan 
“Son of heaven” as a title for Christ in the sense of ‘the Christ”, 
meaning ‘‘the Anointed One”. It was felt by some that such a phrase as 
“one on whom God's power was poured” could be used. This would 
provide a kind of neutral translation which would not depart so far 
from the actual historical situation. 

In the process of the discussion it became very clear that in the 
translations suggested by Mr. Middelkoop and the subsequent discussion 
there was well illustrated the basic problem of the historical equivalent 
versus the functional equivalent. If in the historical equivalent the words 
have no meaning or the wrong meaning, one is justified in employing 
a functional equivalent, especially in the case of a material culture. 
However, there is still a further alternative, namely the neutral equivalent, 
illustrated by the phrase “one on whom power was poured”, “the one 
who was designated” or ‘the one who was commissioned”’. Especially in 
religious terminology it seemed to many of the members of the conference 
that neutral equivalents should be employed if historical ones are im- 
possible. 

One member of the conference pointed out that many times in 
translating he suggested functional equivalents, while his translation 
helpers preferred historical equivalents. For instance, rather than ac- 
cepting the substitution of a different kind of tree from one which 
actually grows in Palestine, the translation helpers wished to retain the 
foreign word since they felt that one should not give a false impression 
that the same tree grew in both parts of the world. 

Where metaphors are involved it is sometimes less of a problem to 
make functional substitutes, but where a great deal depends upon the 
particular kind of object, for instance the grapevine in John 15, it is 
very difficult to find functional equivalents which are satisfactory. 

It was clearly evident that no rules could be laid down which would 
be applicable to all situations, but the extensive use of functional 
equivalents was generally regarded as presenting serious complications 
so that where historical or neutral ones could be employed they were 
recommended. 

Time did not permit the discussion of more than the first two points 
of Mr. Middelkoop’s article, but some of these points were discussed 
later under translation of Biblical terms. 


Translating the Divine Names 


Introduction of the Problems 

There have been a number of discrepancies and inconsistencies in the 
translation of the divine names in the various languages of Indonesia. 
Translations into the Indonesian language also reflect a considerable 
variety of usage. The following lists will indicate clearly the problems 
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which are encountered in trying to reach any adequate solutions. In 
the subsequent lists the following abbreviations are employed: Klink (the 
translation of Klinkert into Indonesian, 1889), Leid (the translation of 
Leidekker into Indonesian, 1733), Shell (the translation of Shellabear 
into the Malay language of Malaya, closely related to Indonesian, 1912), 
Bode (the translation of Bode, of which the N.T. was published in 1938, 
the Psalms in 1947, and the Pentateuch exists only in manuscript; Bode 
died during the Second World War), and Java (the Javanese translation 
of Jansz, 1893). 


Translations of Hebrew Elohim in the Meaning of “god” or “gods” 


1. Gen. 31:30 “wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?” 
Klink, berhala; Leid, dewata; Sheil, berhala; Bode, berhala-azimat; 
Java, Allah. 

2. Ex. 12:12 “against all the gods of Egypt” 
Klink, berhala; Leid, Dewata; Shell, berhala; Bode, berhala; Java, 
dewa. 


3. Isaiah 37:19 “for they were no gods” 
Klink, ilah; Leid, Allah; Shell, dewa-dewa 1; Java, Allah. 


4. Deut. 12:31 “they have burnt in the fire to their gods” 
Klink, dewa-dewa; Leid, Dewata; Shell, dewa-dewa; Bode, dewata; 
Java, para dewane. 


5. Deut. 32 : 39 ‘there is no god with me” (i.e. “to compare with me”) 
Klink, dewa; Leid, Dewata; Shell, dewa; Bode, Tuhan; Java, Allah. 


6. Psalms 82:1 “He (God) judgeth among the gods” 
Klink, dewa dewa; Leid, Dewa; Shell, alihat 2; Bode, alihah 2; Java, 
Allah. 


7. Exodus 7:1 “I have made thee a god to Pharaoh” 
Klink, ilah, Leid, Dewa; Shell, allah; Bode, Tuhan; Java, Allah. 


8. Exodus 34:14 “for thou shalt worship no other god” 
Klink, ilah; Leid, Ilah; Shell, tuhan; Bode, Tuhan; Java, Allah. 


9. Dan. 3:15 “who is that god, who shall deliver you..." 
Klink, ilah; Leid, Ilah; Shell, dewa; Java, Allah. 


10. Exodus 21:6 “his master shall bring him unto the judges (English 
AV, but in Hebrew elohim “gods’’) 
Klink, hakim (Arabic “judges”); Leid, dewa dewa; Shell, aliah: 
Bode, Allah: Java, allah (pl.). 


11. Exodus 20:3 “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” 
Klink, ilah; Leid, Ilah; Shell, tuhan; Bode, Tuhan; Java, Allah. 


12. Hab. 1:11 “imputing this his power unto his god” 
Klink, ilah; Leid, Dewata; Shell, dewa; Java, Alla. 


1 Repetition of a word (reduplication) is one of the most common ways of indicating 
pluralization. 
2A plural form of Allah. 
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Translations of Hebrew Yahweh 3, Elohim and Adonai in Various 
Combinations 


1. Hebrew Yah Yahweh, Isaiah 26:4 
Klink, TUHAN, HUWA; Leid, Huw Huwa; Shell, tuhan kita 


allah 4; Java, Pangeran Yehuwah. 


2. Yahweh Yahweh, Exodus 34:6 
Klink, HUWA, HUWA,; Leid, Huwa, Huwa; Shell, allah allah; 
Bode, Allah, Allah; Java, Jehuwah, Jehuwah. 


3. Adonai Yahweh, Psalm 71:5 
Klink, Tuhan HUWA; Leid, Tuhan Huwa; Shell, ya allah ya 
tuhanku; Bode, Allah, Tuhanku; Java, Pangeran Jehuwah. 

4. Yahweh Adonenu (“LORD, our Lord”), Psalm 8:1 
Klink, ye TUHAN, ya TUHAN kami; Leid, Huwa Tuhan kami; 
Shell, ya allah ya tuhan kami; Bode, ya Allah, ya Tuhan kami; Java, 
Yehuwah Gusti kawula. 


5. Yahweh Elohim (“LORD God”), Psalm 68 : 18 
Klink, TUHAN Allah; Leid, Huwa Allah; Shell, tuhan kami allah; 
Bode, allah, yaitu Tuhan; Java, Yehuwah Allah. 


6. Yahweh Elohe Yisrael (‘“‘The LORD God of Israel’), Psalm 41 : 13 
Klink, TUHAN, Allah Israel; Leid, Huwa, Ilah orang Israel; Shell, 
allah tuhan orang Israel; Bode, Allah, Tuhan bani Israel; Java, 
Yehuwah, Allahe Israel. 


7. Yahweh Elohai (‘The LORD, my God"), Numbers 22: 18 
Klink, TUHAN, yaitu Allahku; Leid, Huwa Ilahku; Shell, tuhanku 
allah; Bode, Allah, Tuhanku; Java, Yehuwah Allahku. 


8. Adonai Elohenu (“the Lord our God”), Psalm 90:17 
Klink, TUHAN ALLAH kami; Leid, Huwa Ilah kami; Shell, tuhan 
kami allah; Bode, Allah Tuhan kami; Java, Yehuwah Allah kawula. 


9. Elohai (“my God"), Psalm 22:2 
Klink, Allahku; Leid, Ilahku; Shell, tahanku; Bode, Tuhanku; Java, 
Allah kawula. 


Notes on the Translation of Elohim, Yahweh, and Adonai 


Hebrew Elohim is translated by a number of words. In Hebrew it 
covers a wide area of meaning, and there are a number of problems 
related to its proper equivalence in Indonesian. The word Allah to the 
Moslem is a personal name and hence cannot be pluralized or possessed. 
Accordingly, the form IJlah is used in certain contexts where a more 
generic word is required. But the word Ilah is not fully satisfactory, 
since for most Moslems Allah and Ilah seem to be synonymous. The 
word Tuhan is certainly generic, and for that reason Shellabear rather 
consistently used Tuhan as a translation of Elohim and reserved Allah 


’The Hebrew yodh is normally transliterated in Dutch and Indonesian languages as j, 
but y is used here for the convenience of English readers. There is, of course, no 
linguistic certainty concerning the transliteration Yahweh, but it is certainly closer 
to the original than Jehovah. 

‘Transcriptions of Shellabear come from Arabic script, in which no capital letters 
are used. 
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for Yahweh. This was prompted by a desire to equate the generic and 
the personal terms. 

Translations of Hebrew elohim in the meaning of “idols” or “heathen 
gods” consist primarily of (1) dewa (in various forms), which is derived 
from Sanskrit (compare Latin deus) and has as its principal meaning 
in Indonesian the “Hindu idols and gods”, (2) berhala, a depreciatory 
term meaning “‘‘idols”, and (3)alihat, an Arabic plural of ilah, which 
latter form is the base of Allah (from al “the” and Ilah “God”; hence, 
Allah is “the God’). 

As is immediately evident, the Hebrew Yahweh is rendered by a 
variety of forms. The principal translations used in the versions cited 
above are: (1) Allah, borrowed from Arabic, (2) Yehuwah, transliterated 
from Hebrew, but influenced by the form Jehovah, (3) HUWA, which 
may possibly be a borrowing of the third-person singular pronoun in 
Arabic, but the origin of this word is not known, and (4) Tuhan or 
TUHAN, which is a specialized form of Indonesian Tuan, meaning 
“sir”. It is a title of respect. Modern Indonesian uses the forms tuan, 
meaning ‘sir’, and Tuhan, meaning “Lord” and referring to deity. It 
is not possible to say whether Leidekker employed this distinction as one 


already in use, or whether the distinction which he made was then | 


borrowed into Indonesian generally and used in this way by Moslem 
scholars. At any rate, the distinction between tuan and Tuhan is now 
well defined and extensively used. 

Special difficulties are encountered in the various translations because 
of combinations. Such a phrase as Tuhan Tuhan would be understood 


by many as being a plural, i.e. “Lords”, since the most common manner , 


of forming plurals in Indonesian is by repetition. It is also necessary to 
take into consideration the grammatical order of title and name, and so 
it is hard to represent such contrasts as Yahweh Adonai and Adonai 


Yahweh. 


Analysis of the Linguistic and Theological Problems as Set Forth in 
Prepared Statements Made by Members of the Conference 


The following four statements of the related problems are designed 
to elucidate the various opinions held by different members of the 
conference. They represent quite different viewpoints, some of which 
were modified to a degree by subsequent discussions, the results of 
which are reported below. The statements include those by P. Middel- 
koop, H. Rosin, K. Riedel, and a summary analysis, prepared by the 
Advisory Committee for Indonesian Bible Translations. 


I. Statement by P. Middelkoop 


A. Introduction 

As a preliminary statement concerning the way in which I came to 
investigate the problem of the names for God inthe O.T., I would 
like to give the following explanation about the special situation which 
we find in Timor. When we arrived at Timor in 1922, it appeared that 
there was no generic name for God; the people called Him Usif Neno, 
which means “Lord of heaven(s)". Moreover Timorese non-Christians, 
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as well as Christians, distinguished between Usif Neno knino “Lord of 
heaven of light’’ or “the holy Lord of heaven” (meaning the God of 
the Christians) and Lisif Neno mesokan “Lord of heaven of darkness”. 
In the same way the people distinguish between a Christian as atoni 
knino ‘‘a man of light’’ and atoni mesokan ‘‘a man of darkness”. This 
distinction is the more understandable because according to Timorese 
beliefs there is Wis 5 Neno mnamu “the long (or high) Lord of heaven” 
and Llis Neno pala “the short (or low) Lord of heaven”. The first 
refers to the sun; the latter points to the morning Star. In connection 
with these deities each head of a household has two poles in the neighbor- 
hood of his house called respectively “the high Lord of heaven” and 
“the low Lord of heaven". It is easy to understand that the Timorese 
people at once began to distinguish between ‘the Lord of heaven of 
light” as the God of the Christians and “the lord of heaven of darkness” 
as the non-Christian deity. 

Now we come to the difficulty of translating into Timorese the 
Hebrew Adonai Elohim. If one says Usif, usif Neno, it undoubtedly 
gives rise to a plural conception of many lords of heaven, since repetition 
of a word is the most frequent way in which words are pluralized. The 
problem is still worse with Hebrew Yahweh Adonai if it is translated 
by Usif, Usif. The phrase will be understood as meaning “many chiefs”. 
A village chief is called uis temukun; the chief of a district is called uis 
fettal, and the king is called uis kesel. Both latter titles, ie. fettal and 
kesel, are derived from Portuguese. 

The French translation of Yahweh by I'Eternel ‘‘the Eternal’ offered 
a fine solution for our difficulties on Timor, for it does make good sense 
to translate Adonai Yahweh as Usif Abal balat, meaning “Lord, He 
who is Eternal’, and Yahweh alone by Abal balat, “He who is eternal” 
or “He who remains for ever and ever’. There is nothing impersonal in 
such an expression. It should be pointed out that the corresponding ex- 
pression in Dutch de Eeuwige is not a philosophical, impersonal neuter, 
cf. Greek to on “that which is’. In Timorese the phrase Abal balat 
means “He who remains for ever and ever’. Elohim Adonai can be 
rendered in Timorese as Usif Neno lo Usif, meaning “The Lord of 
heaven, the real Lord”. 

The corresponding construction in Indonesian before the war afforded 
a similar difficulty. It does not make sense to write or say: Tuhan, Tuhan. 
A thorough investigation into the meaning of Tuhan, Tuhan has not 
been made. It has been imposed upon Indonesians by Western mis- 
sionaries and it is worthwhile to rethink this question without hastening 
to conclusions drawn in Western theology. 


B. The Use of French \'Eternel “the Eternal’ 


The fact that the French translation has /'Eternel and Moffatt has 
“the Eternal” has so far as I know not been attacked by any scholar 
or church except Martin Buber and, following him, Miskotte. As far 
as I can see, there is no ground to attack such a usage. The Bible is 
an open book and should remain such. 


5 Uis is a shortened form of Usif “lord” or ‘“‘chief’’. 














C. The Bible as the Book of the Church 


The statement that “the Bible belongs to the Christian church" 6 
seems to me to give rise to misunderstanding. The Bible is the Word 
of God for all nations. It is a calling voice. The fact that the Jews in 
Medina, Arabia, rejected the message of Mohammed and considered it 
ridiculous, is founded in their conception of the O.T. as the book of 
the Jews, i.e. of the Jewish religious community. Mohammed understood 
the written word to be a calling voice, a “koran” to all nations. It is 
no wonder that Mohammed, to whom Jews and Christians both were 
the people of the Book, started in Medina to call them “those who 
twist the meaning of the Book” because the Jews claimed the Word of 
God to be exclusively theirs. The Bible is the great missionary book to 
all the nations. If the Jews had not made the big mistake of overly 
restricting those to whom the Bible was directed (in contrast with 
Mohammed) the present situation in the world and especially in Indonesia 
would have quite another aspect. The Bible is the revelation of the 
struggle, God struggling to save the world. 


D. The Translation of Greek Kurios and Hebrew Adonai 


The translation of Adonai by Kurios in the LXX gives a picture of 
the divine “break-through”. Without going into details about this, it 
may be said that the Jews in the exile learned the conception of the 
“divine king” (see Martin Noth: Gott, Kénig, Volk im A. T.; Q. F. 
Theologie u. Kirche, 1950, Vol. 2, p. 157-191). For the Israelites the 
victory of Nebuchadnezzar, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the exile 
implied not merely a fictitious danger involving the victory of Babylonian 
religion and belief which would subdue the faith of Israel. In fact it 
may be said that for that part of the Israelites who did not return to 
Jerusalem this danger became a reality. But in the message of Ezekiel 
there came the “break-through”. Yahweh is Adonai, He is King (Kurios), 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

It is plain that in the LXX as well as in the N.T. the title Kurios 
has its background in the conception of the divine king. But by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit this was made a metaphor to interpret the 
Kingship of God. The Psalms concerning the King are to be understood 
eschatologically and take us into another sphere (see Rudolf Bultmann 
in Theologie u. Kirche, 1950, Vol. 3, p. 374). 


E. The Translation of Hebrew Yahweh 


It is plain that this name has quite another background from Adonai 
Moses fled from the center where the belief in the divine king in the 
person of Pharaoh was prevailing. The revelation of Yahweh to Moses 
is of a very personal kind and testifies that “the God” (Hebrew Elohim) 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the same as Yahweh. Yahweh is the 
God of the miracle of deliverance from slavery. In the name of Yahweh 
is the hidden mystery of the power of love which releases His people 
from the death of slavery—quite a different conception from that of 


® See statement by K. Riedel (section III which follows). 
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Adonai (Greek Kurios), which lays stress on God's power as a ruler. 
The revelation of God to Moses is in direct contrast with the conception 
of the divine king, as appears plainly evident from the establishment 
of the seventy elders and the general social structure of Israel during 
their journey in the desert and during the period of Joshua and the 
Judges. The name Yahweh does not eliminate the name Elohim, but 
it conveys a new meaning to it. The only true Elohim is Yahweh, the 
one who revealed Himself to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In this con- 
nection we should note the statement of Walter Eichrodt (Theologie 
des A. T., Vol. 1, p. 89): 
“In the book of Deutero-Isaiah, however, the use of the name Yahweh 
points in quite another direction. The Deutero-Isaiah, above all others, 
pays much more attention to the metaphysical statements about God's 
loftiness high above the world, so that the name of Yahweh in 
Deutero-Isaiah comes near the thought of eternity, and he lays stress 
upon it as the name that means ‘He who is the First and the Last’, 
no one was made before Him and no one will exist after Him. To be 
sure, in this way the signification of the name Yahweh has been 
shifted from the compelling experience of His present subduing inter- 
ference to the unchangeableness of His Being, which always remains 
the same. In this way the name Yahweh has prepared the way for 
the conception of the LXX, which in the expression ho 6n (Ex. 3: 14 
‘that I am’, literally, ‘who being’) declares the unchangeable being 
as the principal quality of God”. 
For Deutero-Isaiah Yahweh is the Eternal, who again releases His 
people from exile and slavery, as in the time of Moses. 


F. The Elimination of the Pronunciation of Yahweh 


It is plain that in the development of the O.T. Adonai was sub- 
stituted for the name of Yahweh. A process of elimination occurred. 
This is explained briefly in Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Vol. 3, p. 1059: 

“As applied to Yahweh, Adonai, just as Hebrew melech ‘king’, means 
primarily God's power as a ruler... The phrases Yahweh Adonai 
or Adonai Yahweh (occurring in Ezekiel 212 times) constitute a 
kind of explanation of the name as an expression of God's loftiness 
and the shifting of the stress from the name to the title cannot be 
mistaken... Thus it also appears that the use of the kethib (written) 
Adonai has introduced a development in tradition, which finally led 
to the complete elimination of the name Yahweh in reading... This 
substitution of Yahweh by Adonai, which took place hesitatingly in 
the written form, but completely in the oral form, was pushed on 
thoroughly until the oral reading form of the name of God was 
completely eliminated, giving us nothing less than a picture of the 
complete exegesis of the Holy Scripture of Israel. In connection 
with the use of Kurios in the LXX, we have an historical and religious 
fact of unbelievable import. The considerations which prepared the 
way for it and carried it through cannot be reconstructed now with 
complete certainty’’. 
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It is quite clear that YHWH as a name has its own peculiar place 
in the revelation of Scripture, and before the exile there is yet no question 
of the vocalization with the vowels of Adonai. In this respect it is very 
significant that Ezekiel makes use of the compound YHWH Adonai or 
the reverse 212 times. The traces of holiness and the ineffableness of 
the name YH WH in pre-exilic O.T. Scriptures may have formed elements 
in the substitution of it by Adonai. 

However, I cannot agree with the conclusion of W. Eichrodt, that 
the translation in the LXX as ho 6n is to be explained as a removal 
from the dynamic to the static comprehension of the being of YHWH. 
For Deutero-Isaiah, whose conception tends to the idea of the “Eternal” 
as an adequate designation of YHWH, this conception was certainly 
not primarily static. On the contrary, it seems to me that we here meet 
with the same train of thought as is found in Exodus, where YHWH 
reveals Himself as Elohim, “the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob”. 
There He is the acting powerful “Eternal”, who also was the Elohim 
of the forefathers. The same powerful “Eternal”, who redeemed His 
people from Egypt and led them through the desert, revealed Himself 
again when Cyrus allowed Ezra and Nehemiah to return to Jerusalem 
with the people who wanted to go back. His Eternal Being reveals itself 
in the same power under different circumstances, now by means of a 
heathen king Cyrus, to whom is given the title “anointed’’ because he 
is open to the guidance of the Spirit of the Lord. Of course, the Greek 
mentality was likely to bend the conception of YHWH as the “Eternal” 
to philosophical conceptions as in ho 6n, which seems to come very near 
to the pantheistic neuter of to on. 

The Biblical conception as found in Deutero-Isaiah of YHWH being 
the Eternal is certainly not philosophical, nor is it merely static, but 
in the first place dynamic. YHWH revealed Himself again in powerful 
deeds, by which He proved Himself to be the Eternal, and in consequence 
of which His chosen people were allowed to return to Jerusalem and 
to rebuild it. This revelation was of the same kind as that which was 
given to Moses in the redemption of Israel from Egypt, only more 
fascinating and glorious, because a heathen person proved to be accessible 
to the prompting of the Holy Spirit, who moved his heart to release the 
Israelites. And still now when the Dutch Jews usually translate YHWH 
as “the Eternal”, I think their conception remains dynamic as well as 
static. This may be the reason why the French translation has chosen 
l'Eternel, to indicate YHWH. So did Moffatt in his translation, where 
he also translates “the Eternal”. In his introduction, p. XX, he gives 
an explanation of this usage to which he adds, ‘On the other hand there 
is a certain gain, especially in a book of lyrics such as the psalter”. 

It seems to me that a distinction made in the translation of Elohim 
and YHWH as God and the Eternal (implying the Trinity) affords the 
opportunity to distinguish between both in a proper, way. 

In Indonesia there is no such difficulty as in the West, where new 
translations many times left YHWH untranslated. It seems to me that 
just now, in a time of such great changes, it would be a matter of deep 
spiritual importance and enrichment to translate YH WH into Indonesian 
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as Jang Kekal ‘the Eternal”. Only in texts such as Ps. 27:4, where 
the compound beth YHWH “the house of YHWH” is used, we would 
have to add in Indonesian Rumah Hua Jang Kekal, in order to avoid 
understanding it as if the house of YHWH is eternal. 


G. Historical Background of the Use of Adonai 


It is clear that this process of the elimination of Yahweh in con- 
sequence of which Hebrew Adonai and Greek Kurios came into exclusive 
use has its background in the conception of the divine king among the 
ancient peoples of the Near East and the Roman Empire. In the message 
of the Bible it has been assimilated as an approach to God's majesty. 

Such a background does not exist for the word Tuhan in Indonesian. 
The latter appears to have been imported from abroad, and as such it is 
difficult to distinguish between tuan and Tuhan. In Dutch a similar 
distinction is made between heer “lord” and Here “Lord”. In practice, 
however, I have the impression that the titlke Tuhan is used more as a 
mystic force rather than conveying any real objective meaning. Tuhan 
seems to lack the background which would give it the meaning of loftiness, 
which is inherent in the conception of Kurios. 


H. The Distinction between Tuhan (or tuhan) and TUHAN 


The proposal of Rev. Riedel does not pay attention to the fact that 
the Bible is to be read aloud to the congregations and that its message 
must be heard. A distinction based upon the use of capital letters binds 
itself to the visible form of the letters and it closes the door to a 
historical perspective which is revealed in the Bible. The translation of 
Yahweh by the phrase Jang Kekal ‘the Eternal” does not mean an 
elimination of the translation of Adonai by Tuhan. In God's revelation 
we see the purpose of a differentiation between the names Yahweh and 
Adonai, and those translations which render Yahweh by “the Eternal” 
try to do justice to this differentiation without disturbing the message 
of God's kingship. Only the kingship of God comes to us in quite an- 
other shape, namely, in the form of Adonai and Kurios. 

I cannot understand how the translation of Yahweh by “the 
Eternal” disturbs the unity of the Biblical message. Does one not find 
in the New Testament that Jesus Christ is spoken of as ‘the same 
yesterday, today, and forever’’? 

Anyone who approaches this problem in an unprejudiced manner will 
understand that the translation of “the Eternal” does not disturb the 
concept of the unity of the revelation of ‘the One and Almighty”, who 
is not the product of man’s mind, but “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” and therefore ‘our Father”. 

Whereas the Dutch rendering Here “Lord” (as a translation of 
Kurios) has its basis in a title, the translation of Yahweh by “the Eternal”’ 
employs a term which is lofty and above all earthly ideas and situations. 
After all, this name is a mystery that can only be approached intuitively. 
It is a name which arouses thoughts which are far removed from earthly 
situations. It seems to me that it is not an accident that the Jews in the 
Netherlands have translated Yahweh by “the Eternal’. It has pleased 
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God to make the Jewish people in the first stage a bearer of this revelation 
which in the fulness of time was incarnated in Jesus Christ, who is the 
“same yesterday, today and forever”. 


II. Statement by H. Rosin 


A. Introduction 


Already in the first chapter of the first Gospel the reader of the 
N.T. is faced with the problem of the divine names. In Mat. 1 : 20 and 
24 he meets with the expression “angel of the Lord”. ‘““The Lord” it is 
who spoke by the prophet (v. 22). But the name Emmanuel does not 
mean “the Lord with us’, but “God with us” (v. 23). When the Bible 
reader is asked, “Who is this Lord?”, he will reply, “God, of course!” 
But if we should ask him, “Who is God?” he might not so readily reply, 
“the Lord!"” And yet that would be the best answer to this question. The 
Lord is God. God is the Lord. This is the two-way current which flows 
through all Biblical thinking. A third alternative, the result of com- 
pounding these two words (Lord and God) into one word, does not 
exist. But neither is there a legitimate possibility of suppressing or 
dropping the one word in favor of the other. These two words will of 
necessity continue to exist. And we shall have to use, alternatively, one 
or the other of these two terms, moving along without respite, as long 
as we dwell in the flesh. 

However, is it immaterial whether and when we say “God” or “Lord”? 
It is true we generally disregard this question. We use these words 
interchangeably, as we use synonyms, but it is not improbable that the 
Bible does not so use these terms; rather, that in Scripture the use of these 
two concepts and their alternation is subject to strict rules. This vague 
supposition alone forces us to conclude that here, more than anywhere 
else, the consistent translation is an absolute necessity. How else could 
members of the church, not knowing the original text, take an active 
part in seeking and finding the rules obtaining here? 


B. The “Lord” 


The entire N.T. refers back to the O.T., frequently in literal 
quotations, but also by numerous allusions and its general terminology. 
It links up with the LXX. The fact that we have on our desks two books, 
a Biblia Hebraica and a Novum Testamentum Graece, should not induce 
us to forget that, in reality, we are dealing with one book, the Bible. 
The famous old codices (Aleph, A., B. etc.) are Bible codices; they 
contain the Old as well as the New Testament and consequently represent 
the Greek Bible of the Early Church. This means that any translation of 
even a part of the N.T. is essentially already the beginning of a 
translation of the Bible and has sooner or later to be confronted with 
the O.T.. 

The reader of Matthew 1, for instance, will sooner or later wish to 
look up “the Lord", who ‘spoke by the Prophet”, in the O.T., in this 
case in the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. He will rightly presume that 
the term “angel of the Lord” originates in the O.T. But what will be 
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his reaction, when in Matthew 1 he has read, un ange du Seigneur lui 
apparut ‘the angel of the Lord appeared to him”, and can only find 
‘ange de l’Eternel ‘the angel of the Eternal” in the O.T.? The patient 
Bible reader is bound to understand that God is meant in either case. 
But he will not without a good deal of explanation be able to under- 
stand why in the O.T. this God should be called /'Eternel, but in the 
N.T. le Seigneur, when otherwise the phrases are identical. Here we 
are confronted with the following problem: The Greek Bible is partly 
(in the O.T.) a translation of an original Hebrew text, partly (in the 
N.T.) an original text itself. In spite of the difference between its 
components the resultant Greek Bible (LXX plus N.T.) forms a 
linguistic and theological unity. We could take over this unity by simply 
translating the Greek Bible. We should then be left with fewer problems. 
As it is, however, every decent translation of the Bible reaches back 
to the original Hebrew text as regards the O.T.. 

Thus arises the possibility of a cleavage, or a lack of harmony, between 
the Old and the New Testaments in our Bibles. We have two different 
translations of two different books side by side (more often than not 
judged by two different committees). However, there is no other way 
open to us. We cannot afford to ignore the Hebrew text. We cannot 
allow ourselves to be shamed by Origen and Hieronymus. We must 
actually start from two different original languages and texts, in spite 
of the threatening discrepancies. The LXX does not purport to be an 
original text; the ‘““Seventy’’ presume to be no more than good translators. 
They invite us to keep on doing their work afresh. 

Our translations of the O.T. will again and again have to deviate 
from the LXX. That the LXX sometimes allows us to surmise an older 
and better form of the text than is given us by the Masora is another 
problem. For in these cases, too, the important thing is the restoration 
of the original Hebrew text, not the authority of the Greek Bible as such. 

What, however, is the significance of this for the translation of the 
divine names? We started from Matthew 1. The translation Lord, as 
well as the translation Seigneur, are correct renderings of the Greek 
word kurios. The reader of the Greek Bible, who for instance wished 
to verify the term angelos kuriou ‘‘angel of the Lord” in his O.T., will 
be pleased to find it in Gen. 16:7 and in many other places. The 
unity of the two Testaments is unbroken. But anyone who goes back 
further and consults the original Hebrew text will encounter here and 
everywhere in the O.T. the mysterious symbol of the tetragram (YHWH, 
transliterated traditionally in English as Jehovah), which he finds neither 
in the LXX nor in the N.T. He has, as it were, made a discovery. He 
has discovered the name of God, hitherto “covered” for him by the word 
kurios and the translations “Lord” or “LORD”. He will ask himself if 
it is right to withhold this discovery from the members of the church 
and whether it might not be necessary to strip the name in the O.T. 
of its coverings and restore it to its original form. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves (1) transliteration of the name, 
or (2) translation of the name. 
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1. The transliteration of the Tetragram 


The only completely safe way is a faithful reproduction of the four 
Hebrew consonants Yodh-He-Waw-He: YHWH. This transcription, 
however, can be neither read nor pronounced. The pronunciation 
“Jehovah” is based on a combination of geri (oral tradition) and kethib 
(written tradition) resulting in an artificial, blended form. The pro- 
nunciation ‘“Yahweh" is no more than a scholar’s guess, still competing 
with other conjectures, such as Yahu and Yaho. Could the scientific 
prestige which this form Yahweh has rightly gained, ever lead to 
recognition by the church? When, however, it is only the consonants 
YHWH which are certain, is it still important then which vowels are 
interpolated? And does not then the traditional currency which the 
blended form “Jehovah” has had of old, and the place it has secured for 
itself in many versions (and hymns) in numerous variations, weigh 
heavily in the balance? Is it really so important that we pronounce the 
name correctly? Is it not more important that we learn to pronounce the 
Name again? Would not this contribute to the Biblical realism of our 
preaching? 

On the other hand we should not forget that there is no sign of 
any such transcription of the tetragram in the N.T. and the LXX. 
Furthermore, the Jews have long since read instead of the name YH WH, 
the name Adonai “Lord”, and have given this tradition a fixed form in 
the vocalization of the O.T.. The custom to read Adonai instead of 
YHWH in all probability did not arise under the influence of the 
Greek translation, but conversely the translation kurios gives a faithful 
picture of a usage which was already a generally established one when 
the LXX came to be written. 

That YHWH was invoked as “the Lord”, that He was spoken of 
as ‘the Lord”, that He made himself known as “the Lord” —all this is 
already part of the canonical testimony of the expiring Old Covenant 
and not just of later Judaism. 

The LXX and the N.T., therefore, did not introduce something new 
here, any more than the punctuators did. Neither did they make a 
mistake. There is nothing to correct or restore here. Not disobedience, 
but obedience has led to replacement of the name YHWH. Its place 
was to be cleared for another proper name, that of Jesus Christ. 

It might be disrespectful and disobedient, therefore, to restore some- 
thing that God himself has demolished. It might mean that “Jehovah” 
would irrevocably become the strange God of the O.T. and that the 
cleavage between the two Testaments might also rend apart the church, 
for are not “Jehovah's witnesses” anti-Trinitarians? 

We therefore feel that we should most strongly advise against a 
transcription of YHWH in a translation of the Bible. 


2. The Translation of the Name YHWH 


Fundamentally a proper name is always untranslatable, even when its 
meaning is clear. It is of the essence of a proper name that it is in- 
variable and therefore should be taken over unchanged in a foreign 
language (apart from the phonetic adaptation which is often necessary). 
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So no translator will consistently translate the word adam in Gen. 1-5 
by “man”. Certainly from Gen. 4:25 onward he will leave Adam un- 
translated. An attempt to translate the name YHWH consequently 
implies the view that it is not a real name. It implies a refusal to admit 
that the true God may also have a name, just as the gods of the 
heathens, just as Milcom and Chemosh. But YHWH has actually 
appeared among the gods with a very definite, concrete, real and un- 
translatable proper name. He does not have a multitude of names, like 
the gods. He has no secret name behind this name. He has only this 
one name, in which he is God to Israel. Yahweh is his name, his true 
name. This, in fact, does not only mean revelation, but revelation in 
humiliation and concealment. Now it is possible to put the question: 
“Who is Yahweh, that I should obey his voice to let Israel go? I know 
not Yahweh, neither will I let Israel go!"" (Ex. 5:2). That this Yahweh 
is God, simply God, remains to be seen. Yahweh himself will have to 
prove this. 

But apart from the fundamental objection to an eventual translation 
of the name YHWH-—how should it be translated: according to Biblical 
or scientific etymology? The Biblical etymology of Ex. 3 connects 
YHWH with the verb hayah. Scholars, too, have looked for an ex- 
planation in this direction. But is Yahweh an imperfect gal or hiphil: 
“He is” or “He will be” or “He causes to be”? Or is Kéhler right in 
his lecture: “Vom hebraischen Lexikon” (Oudtest. Studién, Deel VIII, 
1950), when he contends that Yahweh is not a verbal form, but a noun 
with prefixed yodh, derived from hayah-hawah? One should be glad 
to concede this to him, if the result was not so particularly un-Hebraic 
and unbiblical. He says, “Yahweh means life, being, reality, existence; 
only one must not understand these attributes in a Platonic sense, but 
one must realize their significance in the spirit of the O.T. revelation”. 
Evidently Kéhler himself is aware of the dilemma, but it is not solved 
by the latter remark. Quite another line is taken by Eerdmans in his 
attempt to give an onomatopoeic and very naturalistic explanation of the 
name, assumed by him to be Yahu. (Oudtest. Studién, Deel V). 

Thus we have no other recourse but Ex. 3, when we wish to establish 
a basis for an eventual translation of the name YHWH. It would then 
have to be a Biblical translation. But does the Bible really want to give 
a translation of YHWH? Ex. 3 is the only place where the name, 
YHWH, is related to the verb hayah. In Ex. 6 for example this relation 
is not found. There are not sufficient reasons to assume that YHWH 
in Ex. 3 is taken to be a particular verbal form. Certainly not a 
causative. (A hiphil of hayah, hawah, for that matter, does not occur 
elsewhere and the gal form would be yihyeh, setting aside historical 
grammar). 

Yahweh, taken as a verbal form, would have to be the third person 
singular of the imperfect gal of hayah or hawah. However, is the third 
person possible? Can it be used as the name of Him who says: “I AM 
THAT I AM”? Why does not Ex. 3: 14 b, as a transition to the name 
YHWH itself, already make use of the third person, “Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel: HE IS yihyeh) hath sent me unto 
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you’? Why, on the contrary, does it so very harshly say: “I AM (‘ehyeh) 
hath sent me unto you"? YHWH cannot mean “He is”; YHWH can 
only mean: “I am”. But in that case it can no longer be called a 
translation. 

The connection, suggested here between YHWH and hayah, consists 
only in a vague allusion, such as we so often find in Biblical etymologies. 
(See for example the name Abraham, Gen. 17.) The solution of the 
name, YHWH, in accordance with linguistic rules, i.e. as verbal form 
or as noun, lies outside the scope of the Biblical authors. 

The line of thought followed in Ex. 3 is this: As early as v. 12 we 
find ‘ehyeh immak, “I will be with thee’. And when Moses inquires 
after the name, he receives the reply ‘ehyeh asher ‘ehyeh “I am who I 
am” (v. 14). Is this the name now, or is it not? But God has not yet 
completed His answer. He continues, “Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, I AM (‘ehyeh) hath sent me unto you” (v. 14b). 
Is ‘ehyeh the name then? But presently this ‘ehyeh is again replaced 
by YHWH, “And God said moreover to Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, YHWH, the God of your fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto 
you: this is my name forever, and this is my memorial unto all 
generations” (v. 15). 

The first reply sounds like a rebuff: “The evasive words ‘I am that I 
am’ express the unwillingness of God to give a definite response and 
his desire that the Israelites should be content with it. The repeated 
verb points to an indefinite character of the answer, as in Ex. 4: 13, 
33:19, and Gen. 43:14” (Eerdmans in Oudtest. Studién V, p. 12) 
In spite of that it is not an absolute refusal. It is God's intention at 
this point to divulge his name. And in the very words of this apparent 
refusal he announces the name, YHWH. 

So God does not refuse to divulge his name. But by means of the 
etymologizing allusion ‘ehyeh asher ‘ehyeh, he refuses to give a real 
etymology, an explanation of his name. His name cannot be derived 
from anything but Himself: He fills the name with its content. He is 
that he is; God with you, the God of your fathers, the same, the faithful 
one, who now confirms Himself by Himself. In this manner the name 
YHWH points back, by means of the verb hayah, to the bearer of the 
name and His great deeds in the past and in the future. The breadth 
and the length, the height and the depth of the name are not even 
remotely gauged by abstract ideas like “being” and “essence”, nor by 
German Leben (‘‘life’’), or “eternity”. 

Like any other translation of the name YHWH the translation 
'Eternel “the Eternal” should be rejected, even though it should go 
back to Calvin. It is true Calvin has occasionally made use of this term, 
by the side of others, to paraphrase the name. In the 1542 catechism, 
for example, he explains the introduction to the commandments: “I am 
YHWH, thy God” in the following manner: “God attributes to himself 
the authority to command by calling Himself the Eternal and Creator 
of the world. He declares himself our God in order to make his teaching 
more acceptable to us”. But Calvin never proceeded to use this ex- 
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planation as a translation of the name. That is why the elucidated Bible 
text itself (Ex. 20 : 2-3 and Deut. 5 : 6-7) is rendered by him as follows: 
“Listen, Israel! I am the Lord your God who has taken you out of the 
land of Egypt from the house of slavery. You shall not have another god 
before me’. What may for once, in case of need, be allowed in an 
explanation, will be quite unsuitable as a translation or regular para- 
phrase. That Jewish circles, from the 18th century, have taken over the 
expression “the Eternal” does not improve matters. We are straying 
from Biblical paths here. The terrible one-sidedness of such an abstract 
name will not be without its prejudicial influence on theology, preaching 
and faith. The fullness, richness, forcefulness of the name YHWH, ever 
replenished from the context in which it occurs will gradually get lost, 
and in exchange for the living name the church will eventually be left 
with a dead concept. 


3. Adonai-Kurios as a Substitute for YHWH 


The name YHWH is untranslatable and is nowhere translated by 
the Bible. Neither by the LXX, nor by the N.T. For the term kurios, 
which we find there, is not a translation of YHWH nor does it purport 
to be one. Kurios is no more than the translation of the Hebrew word 
Adonai. Adonai, “my Lords” or “Lord”, however, is nothing but a 
title, which, as such, has a meaning of its own in the profane as well 
as in the sacred sphere. How could this title become a substitute for 
the name YHWH? 

We imagine this process to have been roughly as follows: An 
originally profane title adoni ‘my lord"’, (this is how Ephron addresses 
Abraham in Gen. 23, how Abraham's servant speaks of his master in 
Gen. 24, how Jacob’s sons address Joseph in Egypt) becomes in the plural 
a form of address for YHWH (e.g. Ex. 4:10). At a later stage the 
long a in the ending detaches the expression even more from its habitual 
sphere. Perhaps the difference between Tuhan and tuan in Indonesian 
has a similar psychological effect. This form of address, especially in 
Ezekiel, becomes the invariable concomitant of the name YHWH. More 
than 200 times we meet there with the formula Adonai YHWH, ‘the 
Lord YHWH". Eventually it became customary to mention the name 
YHWH no longer—except in the cult and even there to a very limited 
extent— and to use only the title Adonai as a substitute for the name. 
In the process this title has become fixed and has taken on the properties 
of an indeclinable proper name. 

This course of things probably has several basic motives. The title 
creates distance; God Himself desires this distance. As the incarnation 
draws near, He demonstrates this distance the more clearly. He reveals 
Himself as the Lord of Israel and the nations: sovereign and august. 
Nevertheless, there is not yet that superstitious, rather than pious, dread 
of later Judaism, which shrank from any direct indication of God and 
took refuge in one substitute after another: “Heaven”, “the Place’’, “the 
Shekina”, “the Name”, “the Memra’’. We should also bear in mind that 
reverence for the name YHWH was definitely not the sole motive which 
allowed the title Adonai to achieve such eminence. Besides the above- 
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mentioned vertical development it has its horizontal range. It demonstrates 
the absolute victory of YHWH over any and all gods and powers. The 
Lord YHWH became simply “the Lord”. (Similarly we often speak of 
“the president” or “the queen’ without adding the names). This runs 
parallel with the development of the idea of “god”: The God of Israel 
(though remaining this) simply becomes “God” (e.g. in Gen. 1). That 
does not mean, however, that the name YHWH disappeared. It is also 
found in the most recent strata of the Old Testament. But in the end it 
is only written, no longer read. The next important step was taken by 
the LXX. The LXX had to choose between the written and the spoken 
form. It did choose. Instead of transcribing the written form YHWH, 
which was incapable of being read, they chose to translate the spoken 
form Adonai. (For Adonai is not a true proper name and therefore 
is translatable in principle). In so doing the LXX has underlined the 
universal character of the O.T. Covered by the translated title, the name 
YHWH began to claim the Greek world for its service. The N.T. has 
given its assent to this translation and adopted it. The choice proved 
to be right, the mystery of the name YHWH was preserved, but the 
mysteriousness was rejected. The juggling with the mysterious tetragram 
the LXX left to the magic papyri. 

The title Adonai-Kurios does not claim to be a transcription or a 
translation of YHWH. It represents the name only indirectly. But 
because of this very fact it is well-adapted for preserving the mystery of 
the name, for the name YHWH lies hidden behind this title. It is not 
ousted by it. The substitute title has no independent meaning, but 
continuously points to the name. Although sharing in its honor and its 
sacredness, it does never itself become the name, YHWH. 

In contrast with the transcription (e.g. Jehovah) and the translation 
(e.g. I'Eternel), which only tend to cause a cleavage between the two 
Testaments, the continuous title Adonai (O.T.), Kurios (LXX), and 
Kurios (N.T.) confirms the unity of the Bible. Or more accurately 
expressed, here a unity discloses itself, which was already there: Jesus 
Christ, who is the secret meaning and the hidden content of the name 
YHWH. He is the solution of the riddle; in Him the name YHWH 
becomes utterable again. The title Kurios is His title. He is the bearer 
of the holy name of God, which is above every name (Phil. 2: 9-11). 

Accordingly, no transcription of YHWH, nor a translation of the 
untranslatable name, only a suitable translation of Adonai-Kurios is 
expected of the translator of the Bible. Many translations may serve 
as precedent and example, in particular the LXX itself, but also the 
Latin (Dominus), German (Herr), Dutch (HEER), and English (Lord) 
translations, to mention only a few well-known examples. Also in the 
realm of Bible translation there is room for an ecumenical task and 
ecumenical hope. Would it not be possible to achieve a greater consensus 
in these matters among Christians? 

What we should consequently look for is an ordinary human title, 
still in use. This at least should be our guiding principle. For it is 
precisely in the sphere of human exaltedness and human humbleness that 
YHWH wishes to appear as Adonai-Kurios-Lord. So we had better not 
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choose a title appertaining only to the gods or the dead. Otherwise, it 
cannot at the same time be used for the above mentioned profane relations 
in the O.T. (cf. Gen. 23, 24, 44). The same applies to a title which is 
too exalted. That, for example, Sarah in Gen. 18:12 should call her 
husband gusti in the Sundanese translation, is now felt to be out of place. 
But it will hardly be feasible to find a really consistent translation of 
adon, i.e. a word with the same range and tension as the Biblical original. 
When we start from profane usage, we must admit that not even the 
ideas Herr, Heer, and Lord are completely coextensive, let alone ideas, 
in this case titles, which historically and socially reflect entirely different 
developments and conditions. Nevertheless, a consistent translation should 
at least be aspired to. But on one point absolute conformity is imperative: 
the required title should not only be able to replace the name YHWH in 
the O.T., but the same title must also be the title of the Lord Jesus. 
And conversely: the title of the Lord Jesus must at the same time be a 
substitute for the name YHWH in the O.T. The test question, therefore, 
is this: Which title do you use in your preaching, when you speak of 
the Lord Jesus? Do you employ the same title as a substitute for the 
name YHWH in the O.T. and in the Old Testament quotations of the 
N.T.? When this is not the case passages like Luke 1-3 are better left 
untranslated, for nowhere does it become more apparent that also in the 
less obvious cases there is a definite relation between the substitute 
title Kurios and Christ. The reader of these semi-O.T. texts should be 
enabled to know exactly where it says kurios here, and where theos. For 
the interplay of theos-kurios, kurios-theos manifestly corresponds here 
with the interplay Father-Son, Son-Father. It is this interaction, this 
two-way current, to which these chapters testify. Is it still necessary to 
remark that with this state of affairs the title, once decided upon, should 
be used wherever the name YHWH occurs? A task which is a purely 
mechanical one indeed. But a feeling for linguistic values has no say 
in this matter, where the highest verity is concerned. Making the title 
used for Adonai-Kurios stand for anything else is also out of the 
question. It would be quite impossible, for instance, to indicate the ideas 
elohim-theos by this title. Who will then know where to find the name 
YHWH? Who would still be able in that case to trace this two-way 
current, flowing through the entire Bible, viz.: “The LORD is God and 
God is the LORD"? 

One single difficulty arises when giving a mechanically faithful 
rendering of YHWH (in other cases we do not at all advocate a 
“mechanically faithful rendering’) in dealing with the formula which 
plays such an important part in Ezekiel: Adonai-YHWH. The punc- 
tuators, wishing to avoid the reduplication of Adonai, have vocalized 
this: Adonai Elohim, ‘‘the Lord God’’. In my opinion, however, here 
also we should stand firm and translate “Lord Lord” rather than any- 
thing else. In which case we could capitalize the second “Lord” indicating 
the name YHWH, so “Lord” (Adonai as kethib) ““LORD" (Adonai as 
geri). This is far from beautiful, but echoes the old combination ‘Lord 
YHWH" (title plus name). It is to be recommended that one always 
attempt to distinguish Adonai and YHWH in this manner (Indonesian: 
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TUHAN-Tuhan-tuan), although it is only in the O.T. that this is 
possible and meaningful. 


C. “God” 


In Mat. 1 : 23 the Hebrew name Emmanuel is translated by the Greek 
words meth’ hém6n ho theos. So theos ‘‘God” is the Greek equivalent 
of the word-group el, eloah, elohim. 

Are these three other names of Him who is called YHWH? We 
indeed have the habit of speaking of a multiplicity of “Divine names”. 
Yet this is not in accordance with the O.T. There the word shem ‘‘name” 
means exclusively the name YHWH. The Shem-YHWH is not merely 
a name of YHWH, it means more than that; there is no other Name. 
The subjective or possessive genitive in the formula shem-YH WH implies 
the explanatory genitive. 

The compound shem-Elohim occurs only in Ps. 69:31, so in one 
of the Elohistic Psalms, where in a later version the name YHWH was 
replaced by Elohim. Also here, therefore, the original reading was not 
shem-Elohim, but shem-YHWH. It is very doubtful whether here, too, 
we may say that the subjective genitive implies an explanatory genitive 
and that, consequently, the name of God is the name “God”. I venture 
to think that this view should be rejected, for even in this Elohistic 
Psalter (42-83) the name YHWH has not consistently been replaced 
by Elohim: forty-eight times it has been retained. It would be rash to 
say that in Ps. 69:31 the idea of Elohim is taken as Shem ‘Name”. 
There, too, YHWH is the “Name”, the only true name of Elohim. In 
addition, in as far as the canonical writings of the O.T. are concerned, 
we occasionally find the Aramaic form of this compound, viz. in Dan. 
2:20: “Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever’’. Here, too, what 
is meant is not the name “God”, but the “name of God”, i.e. YHWH, 
although this name itself does not explicitly occur in the Aramaic part 
of the Book of Daniel. Ezra 5:1 and Dan. 4:5 indirectly prove that 
in Dan. 2: 20 the name of the God of Israel is intended, who, however, 
(and this is the emphatic and already outwardly directed testimony of 
those later writings) is at the same time God, simply God, the only 
true God, the God of heaven (Dan. 2: 19). 

The expression ‘name of God" occurs only twice in all and does 
not prove that the word Elohim was taken as shem. The shem is always 
the shem-YHWH. And this again is the same as, “the Name of our 
God”, the God of Israel. See, for example, Psalm 20: 5-9. For further 
proof, if further proof be necessary, we could point to Ex. 6: 3. There, 
too, it is not two “names”, as is usually assumed, that are contrasted, 
viz. the “names” YHWH and El Shaddai. God appeared unto the 
fathers beEl Shaddai, but did not make himself known “by”, (‘‘under”, 
or “with respect to’’) His name YHWH. That is what the text says. 
The term shem is used only in connection with YHWH. There never 
was another shem but this. 

The expression El Shaddai, however, is not a “name’’ of God ac- 
cording to the O.T., any more than El ‘Elyon, El ‘Olam, El Qanna’. Only 
YHWH is the true, the veritable proper name, the shem of Israel's God. 
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If we may, for once, be allowed to use Roman categories, we might, 
approximately, put it like this: YHWH is the (only) praenomen of 
God, which he shares with nobody else. Elohim (or Eloah or El) is his 
nomen (not shem). (El) Shaddai is one of his cognomina. 

Grammatically expressed we may define the difference between 
YHWH and Elohim (Eloah, El) as follows: YHWH is always nomen 
proprium, never nomen appellativuum. Hence YHWH_ is indeclinable; 
it can have no article, no plural, no suffix, is never used in the construct 
case. A single exception to this rule seems to be the combination YHWH 
Tsebaoth. Is this an abbreviation of the fuller form YHWH Elohe 
Tsebaoth? Then the grammatical problem of this formula would be solved. 
But even when this fuller form is considered to be a secondary one, it is 
still doubtful whether the shorter form really represents a genitive group. 

On the other hand, the words el-eloah-elohim are essentially nomina 
appellativa, although by a curious development which takes place on 
the religio-historical and theological plane, they may assume the character 
of a proper name, e.g. in Gen. 1, or in the formula YHWH Elohim 
Tsebaoth (in the Elohistic version of Psalm 80). This group is therefore 
declinable in principle. Here we can have the article: haElohim, haEl 
(but not haEloah). Here we find the singular (el, eloah) and the plural 
(elim, elohim), suffix and construct case. 

“El is a general term for God in the Semitic world, the meaning of 
which is uncertain (but not improbably ‘the power’, ‘realm of power’). 
This word is especially used in compounds as a denotation of God, but 
also applied to Yahweh. Elohim, which should be taken as an intensive 
plural, can have several meanings: ‘gods’, ‘deity’, ‘spirit’ (1 Sam. 28), 
‘...the heavenly beings around Yahweh's throne’, but also: ‘Deity’, 
and ‘God’. Applied to Yahweh it has no other meaning but the latter. 
He is Elohim ‘God’. In connection with Yahweh a polytheistic meaning 
should not be attached to this usage. (Note the fact that already in the 
Canaanite world the plural form could be used in the sense of ‘powerful 
deity’, as is evident from the El-Amarna letters; here the Pharaoh is 
sometimes addressed as ilaniya ‘my gods’, i.e. ‘my powerful deity’)” 7. 
What is it, therefore, that happened in Israel? YHWH has appeared 
and has revealed himself among the gods. He has manifested Himself 
as a “God” among the gods, as the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the God of Israel, the God of the Hebrews. Meanwhile proving that He 
alone is God, He has appropriated (He has, as it were, captured for 
Himself) the word ‘god’ (originally the term for an entire category, 
namely, the category of the superhuman). He has deprived the gods 
of this title with all its dignity. He has dethroned and ousted them. He 
alone is now God, the only one in this category. But it is not a matter 
of course. It is indeed a victory, although the outcome was a foregone 
conclusion. For YHWH always was the only true Elohim. The other 
elim or elohim are usurpers. Still, they too remain a reality. Nowhere 
in the Bible is their existence denied. Theoretical and philosophical 
monotheism is as little known to Biblical mankind as theoretical and 
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philosophical atheism. Ever anew YHW4H has to prove that He alone 
is truly God. And His own must ever anew believe this. Thus the 
struggle is carried forward even into the N.T., 1 Cor. 8: 4-6. 


D. Rules for Translating the Bible 


1. The translator is a missionary, the missionary a_ translator. 
Frequently, already in their first attempts to preach the gospel in a 
foreign language, missionaries have set the course, sometimes fortunately, 
sometimes unfortunately, for a future translation of the Bible. Often 
in the beginning the consequences could not be estimated. In spite of 
that a choice had to be made at the very outset, and this was particularly 
so in the case of the “Divine Names”. Otherwise no preaching of the 
gospel would have been possible. If we wish to form a correct opinion 
on this problem, we must not allow ourselves to be confused by decisions 
already taken. We therefore suppose an unknown country with an un- 
known language. For the very reason that so much is established practice, 
we start with a theoretical reconsideration. 


2. The missionary translator is certain of one thing from the Bible: 
YHWH has appeared in the sphere of the elohim, to become Elohim 
himself. This is the great missionary movement in the Bible. The driving 
power behind this movement is the untranslatable name YHWH. But 
this name must acquire the meaning of “God”. The formula YHWH 
Elohim (Gen. 2) must always be re-effected. 

We have seen that the choice of the title to replace and indicate 
YHWH is bound up with the decision on the title of Lord Jesus Christ. 
But the latter is the Son of God, the Word that was with God. He alone 
has seen God. He knows and reveals God. He Himself is “God with us”. 

A word should therefore be found, rendering the ideas (not the 
names) of elohim-theos. This word cannot be a transcription. It must be 
a translation. For by annexing the term el, YHWH has penetrated the 
Semitic world. By annexing the term theos, he has penetrated the Greek 
world. By annexing the term deus, he has dislocated the world of the 
Latin gods. By taking possession of the term god he has conquered the 
Germanic peoples. Thus YHWH is Elohim among the elohim of the 
nations. 

For scientific purposes, of course, it is entirely satisfactory that (e.g. 
Eissfeldt in his Synopsis of the Hexateuch) Elohim and ha-Elohim be 
left untranslated. But for ecclesiastical use this is inadmissible. If it were 
allowed, Elohim would again be taken as a proper name and no real 
confrontation with the non-Christian world would be possible. Index III 
of “The Gospel in Many Tongues” (published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society) demonstrates that the translators have not 
resigned themselves to a mere transcription of Elohim. What variety! 
What a display of energy and effort to find the most suitable term in 
each language! 


3. The translation of the group el-eloah-elohim must start from the 
fact that here a general concept, a clear case of a class-noun, the term 
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of a category, is under discussion. Consequently a proper name as an 
equivalent is out of the question. 

The translation of elohim is independent of religio-historical theories, 
such as, for example, the theory of original monotheism. The translator's 
choice is not confined to the names of the so-called “High Gods’ or 
Urheber-Gottheiten. 

The translator should not start from Gen. 1, where Elohim is indeed 
the creator of heaven and earth. Hence he should not identify the name 
of the highest being in the heathen pantheon with Elohim, as has been 
done in China, for instance, with the name Shang-ti. He should rather 
start from 1 Cor. 8:5-6: “For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many), 
but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him”. 


4. The translator should therefore try to find a neutral term, which 
will do for the true God as well as for the false gods. Otherwise he cannot 
speak of “‘so-called gods”. The antithesis, “as there be gods many... But 
to us there is but one God” cannot be made to stand out, if we do not 
use the same word, or at least the same stem, on either side. In the 
contexts in which “God” confronts the ‘‘gods”, one must not use some 
special term, which from the very outset distinguishes “God” from the 
“gods”. But the victory is gained by the fact that God asserts Himself 
among the plurality, in open competition, to raise Himself by His own 
power (the power of the Word) above all gods, as the only one 
deserving of this name. The question should be possible and capable 
of serious considerations: Who is God? Yahweh or Baal (a proper name 
here)? Who is God? The God of the fathers or the strange god? Hence 
the test-question is this: Has the translator chosen a word that deserves 
serious consideration as a term for Baal as well as Yahweh? Can one 
establish the antithesis: “our God vs. the strange gods”, by using the 
same word on either side? See 1 Kings 18 which is an excellent touch- 
stone! 

How does the translator render the first commandment with regard 
to the introductory words: “And Elohim spake all these words, saying, 
Iam YHWH, thy Elohim, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no other elohim 
(gods) before me’? A translation which cannot use the same word 
three times here, which does not translate elohim consistently within 
the compass of these three verses, is not only worthless in my opinion, 
but even harmful, for it removes the tension of the temptation which 
always threatens us, and turns the first commandment into something self- 
evident. Klinkert has made an estimable attempt to carry out as best 
he could a consistent rendering in the Malay translation of Ex. 20: 
Allah... Allahmu... ilah lain. It is doubtful, though, if ilah still has a 
somewhat neutral meaning now. If this should not be the case and 
ilah should now mean exclusively “idol”, in our opinion allah, with a 
small letter, should be preferred. Another excellent touchstone for the 
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translation of elohim is the Elohistic version of Psalm 82: “Elohim 
standeth in the ‘adhath-el (‘the congregation of the mighty’, or ‘the council 
of gods’); he judgeth among the elohim”’. 


5. The fixation of a conception of the Deity, which has not, or not 
any more, the mobility of the word elohim, must inevitably lead to the 
fixation of theological thinking. The name Allah, for instance, which can 
hardly be regarded as anything other than a proper name and in spite 
of that may have to serve as an interpretation of Elohim in Indonesia, 
threatens us with this fixation. But so does the word “God”, if we 
do not keep on reversing the equation: “YHWH is God”: “God” is 
our God, the God of Israel, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
YHWH. If Elohim (“God", without qualifiers or adjuncts) can no 
longer say to us in our language, “I am thy elohim”, the translation has 
failed of its purpose and must be changed. We have to follow the 
trend of this mobility in the Bible and adapt our language to it. Greek 
theos, Latin deus, the Germanic god have successfully passed the test. 
Why should not other ideas in other languages be able to? 

Yet the situation is not always as simple as might seem from these 
theoretical considerations. What is to be done, if the realm of the gods 
has already been conquered by another? What is to be done if this 
realm is itself denied? What is there left for YHWH to conquer, if there 
are no elohim any more? But are there really no gods any more in the 
world of Islam or in the humanistic or materialistic modern world? There 
are many who call themselves Allah, and even where there is no one left 
who may call himself ‘‘God", there are many who have taken the place 
of the old gods. There above all it is the task of Biblical preaching to 
make clear that neither Allah, nor Deus (sive natura), nor Man himself, 
is capable of delivering Mankind from the power of these gods. That 
can only be done by YHWH, the God of Israel. 


III. Statement by K. Riedel 
1. The Rendering of YHWH 


The Septuagint renders YHWH, the personal name of God, by 
Kurios “Lord”. The Hebrew Bible still retains the written form of the 
sacred Tetragram YHWH, but it completely abolishes the spoken form 
of the divine name. Consequently, we cannot tell today which was the 
pronunciation originally used. We know that Jehovah is wrong, but 
Yahweh is also just a scientific hypothesis. 

We can safely assume that the translation of the name YHWH by 
Kurios in the Septuagint was not accidental, but divinely guided. At any 
rate, the translators of the Septuagint were convinced that the word 
Kurios implied everything that was contained in Yahweh. 

Furthermore, we should not regard as accidental the fact that the 
Greek Bible was the Bible of earliest Christendom and that the writers 
of the New Testament, including the learned Paul, primarily made use 
of and quoted from the Septuagint in their writings and letters. The 
fact that the New Testament adopted the Septuagint translation of Kurios 
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for YHWH must be considered as very important and this supplies 
guidance for all translations. The name Kurios, (YHWH in the O.T.) 
is also given to Jesus in the N.T. (e.g. John 20:28, 1 Cor. 12:3, and 
Phil. 2: 6-11). The use of Kurios to designate Jesus means that Jesus is 
essentially of the same nature as God. The name Kurios consequently 
is the link which makes the Old and New Testament one inseparable 
unit. 

The Latin translations adopted Dominus for YHWH. Luther followed 
this example in using HERR in German. Most other translations followed 
his example. Only the French makes an exception in the use of l'Eternel 
“the Eternal”. However, the expression ‘the Eternal” has very little 
relationship to the real exegesis of YHWH and should be rejected for 
that reason. The best solution is to follow the Septuagint and the N.T. 
In Indonesian we should employ TUHAN, written all in caps. 


2. The Translation of Adonai 


The best rendering of Adonai in Indonesian is Tuhan. The Hebrew 
expression Adonai YHWH should be translated as Tuhan TUHAN. 
These two homophonous words would mean “the Lord, whose name is 
LORD”. 

In Bode’s translation of the Psalms, as far as I can see, the name 
YHWH is translated by Allah and God by Tuhan. This is exactly the 
opposite of what it should be. The Psalmist in Psalm 100 : 3, for example, 
is concerned with emphasizing the fact that YHWH alone, who has 
revealed Himself to Israel, is God. In addition to Him there is no other 
god. When Bode translated the N.T., he changed the value of Allah and 
Tuhan, and thus the quotations of the O.T. in the N.T. do not correspond. 

For a long time I could not understand why Bode’s translation con- 
sistently employed suffixal forms with Tuhan and not with the word 
Allah. Then I realized that the Islamic name of God (i.e. Allah) had 
been substituted for the Biblical name. The Islamic personal name Allah 
cannot have any attributive suffix added. In the Bible the word YH WH 
likewise does not occur with such modifiers. Bode’s choice was probably 
made for the sake of the missionary approach to Islam. I have no objection 
whatsoever to the use of Islamic terminology in discussions between mis- 
sionaries and Moslems. However, a Bible translation is quite another 
matter. In my opinion the Bible translator has no right to exchange the 
Biblical conception of God for another conception of God. The Bible 
belongs to the Christian community, which uses the Bible and the 
Biblical terminology. Klinkert’s translation generally respects the Biblical 
tradition as to the names of God and the designation for God, while its 
successor, the Bode translation, has gone astray in this respect. It is time 
to revise the matter. 


3. The Translation of Elohim “God” 


The words El, Eloah, and Elohim (Greek Theos) are generic names 
for God. All kinds of divine beings, as distinguished from human beings, 
are designated by the Hebrew word elohim. YHWH, for example, has 
the nature of Elohim. He is the God of gods and the ruler of the 
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pantheon of gods. His power excels the power of all other gods. The 
best translation for Elohim in Indonesian is Allah. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the meaning of the word 
Allah in a translation in the Bible differs from the meaning given to it by 
Islam. For Islam, Allah has become the personal name of God. In the 
Bible, however, Allah is but a designation of God. 

There are quite a number of translations in the different regional 
languages of Indonesia which do not translate Elohim by Allah. They 
have chosen some God from the pantheon of the tribe in question. The 
translators thought that this particular God was the highest ruler of all 
other gods. Nevertheless, it is highly doubtful whether any one of these 
gods from the pantheon really possesses any such exclusive power. 

Is it not significant that the N.T. did not choose Zeus as a designation 
for God? It cannot be doubted that Zeus was the highest God of the 
Greek pantheon. The Greek N.T. chose the generic name theos. 

If, as in the Batak language, a generic name for God is available, no 
objection can be raised to its use in a Bible translation. In the Sangir Is- 
lands there is also a generic term for God. In Central Celebes there are two 
generic words for God: lamoa or lahumoa. Either of these terms could 
have been used without hesitation, but Dr. Adriani chose Allah because 
in his opinion it was better to strive for unity in the Indonesian languages. 


IV. Statement by the Advisory Committee for Indonesian Bible 
Translations 


The Advisory Committee for Indonesian Bible translations (Old 
Testament section), appointed by the Netherlands Bible Society, has 
carefully considered the paper of H. Rosin on the translation of the 
divine names and can readily agree with the conclusions concerning the 
tetragram. YHWH can be rendered as TUHAN (or an equivalent of 
this); the Hebrew Adonai and the Greek Kurios can be rendered as 
Tuhan; and Elohim, El, etc. can be rendered as Allah. 

This, however, does not mean that the committee is in harmony with 
the reasoning on which the conclusions are based. Particularly the com- 
mittee must lay stress upon the fact that this reasoning is too much 
influenced by dogmatic tendencies which are of no use in determining 
the matter of accurate translation. And, as the committee has in mind 
to bring forward some further critical remarks this does not imply that 
it accepts the responsibility for the remaining argument. 

First of all, the committee must express its serious doubts as to the 
thesis of Rosin that the use of the names Yahweh and Elohim in the 
O.T. is subject to rigid rules. There may be some cases in which it 
is manifest why the one or the other of these names has been employed, 
but generally we are absolutely uncertain whether the use of the divine 
names has to do with a variation of meaning, and it is to be doubted 
that we ever will be in a position to reach a firm scholarly result in 
this respect. 

Secondly, the committee readily grants that there is one Bible, but 
from the standpoint of translation technique it is not justifiable to adapt 
the rendering of the Old Testament to the New, or to equalize quotations 
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from the O.T. in the New with the text of the O.T. Not the unity 
of the two Testaments is decisive, but the text of each of the Testaments 
has to decide how we have to translate. 

Thirdly, it is not right to say that the LXX and the New Testament 
form a theological and linguistic unity. The Greek of the LXX is not 
the same as that of the N.T. And the committee doubts seriously that 
there would be fewer problems if we simply should translate the O.T. 
from the LXX. The paper of Rosin says that the LXX translators wished 
not to be more than good translators; but have they really been that? 
Indeed the question may be raised as to whether the LXX version of 
the O.T. can actually be called a translation? And surely we now must 
be rather sceptical as to the value of the LXX for the reconstruction of 
the original Hebrew. Every text from the Hebrew O.T. and from the 
Greek N.T. must be rendered according to its own linguistic and historic 
environment. That some diversity arises is true, and is to be seen from 
the new translation edited by the Netherlands Bible Society. 

In the fourth place, the committee wants to remark that indeed the 
pronunciation of the tetragram Yahweh is not absolutely irrefutable, 
though there are serious arguments as to its evidence. But the committee 
must lay the greatest possible emphasis on this point, namely, that the 
pronunciation Jehovah has to be rejected without any reserve. This 
mixed form is a failure which cannot become acceptable by antiquity of 
tradition. 

In connection with the rendering of Yahweh by “Lord” (Indonesian 
TUHAN), which is fully acceptable to the committee, it feels itself 
however bound to present the following criticisms with respect to the 
expositions of Rosin. We leave aside the contention that the long a in 
Adonai exempts the title from the ordinary sphere; this does not affect 
the argument. But as Rosin says that the title “creates’’ distance we 
must on the contrary point to the fact that the title ‘supposes’ distance; 
at any rate the title quickens the notion of distance. Whether this has 
to do with the incarnation may be questioned. The fact that Judaism 
has various circumscriptions for the name YHWH does not imply that 
it has lost every notion of the near God. Likewise it seems dangerous to 
us to say that Yahweh became the Lord. How is this “become” to be 
interpreted? Surely not in an evolutionary sense. The Old Testament 
teaches that God does not “become” anything. Only human knowledge 
may become deepened. 

A trifling mistake must be indicated relative to Kethib and Qeri. The 
LXX has not translated the geri. Kethib and geri can only be spoken 
of in connection with Masoretic tradition. It is wrong to employ these 
terms relative to the LXX. The committee seriously objects to the con- 
tention that the continuous title Adonai (O.T.), Kurios (LXX), and 
Kurios (N.T.) confirms the unity of the Bible. Unity is not the same 
as identity, and certainly the title Kurios for Christ cannot be regarded 
as equivalent to the O.T. Yahweh. The committee would like to 
interpose a critical remark regarding the exposition of Riedel (which 
for the rest is to be highly esteemed for its briefness and conciseness). 
We cannot agree with the stress laid upon the Divine “guidance” which 
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has caused the replacement of the Tetragram by the Kurios of the LXX. 

Finally the committee deems it necessary to add a few remarks with 
respect to Elohim, El, etc. First of all we have to demand caution in 
connection with the so-called Elohistic revision of various Psalms. Is 
it beyond doubt that such a revision of Yahwistic Psalms has taken 
place? And are all ‘“Yahwistic’’ Psalms to be regarded as older than the 
Elohistic? And how is one to account for the fact to which Rosin himself 
calls attention, that even in the “Elohistic” Psalms many times Yahweh 
is found? The case is here certainly not perfectly clear, and our com- 
mittee advises persons not to derive arguments therefrom. 

The name of God is exclusively Yahweh; but among the other names 
El Qanna’ should not be included, and the evidence in the case of 
Yahweh Tsebaoth is not clear. The committee points to the possibility 
of a nomen appellativum becoming a nomen proprium by mere linguistic 
evolution. It is true that Elohim can have more than one meaning, but it 
is not beyond doubt that in Ex. 21 it has the sense of “tutelary gods”. 
Too audacious seems to be the thesis of Rosin that nowhere in the 
Bible is the existence of other gods denied. One may select one instance. 
As Yahweh is declared to be “the first and the last” this implies that 
there is no room for the existence of other gods. And the exegesis of 
1 Cor. 8: 4-6 is a very delicate matter! We should like to ask one more 
question, ““What does Rosin mean by saying that Yahweh has made 
his appearance in the sphere of the Elohim and that He has penetrated 
into the Semitic (and afterwards into other) worlds in order to conquer 
these?" Such phrases affect us as being somewhat queer. 

But enough of this. We present our criticism hoping and praying that 
it may be of some profit unto the translation of the Word of God in 
languages of peoples so remote from our mother country. 


Discussion of Translating the Divine Names 
1. Discussion of YHWH 


Three principal objections to present usage in certain translations 
led to a detailed consideration of (a) the usage of Bode and Shellabear 
in which Allah is equated with YHWH in the O.T. but with Theos 
in the N.T., (b) the use of “the Eternal” in Timorese as a translation 
of YHWH,., and {c) a firm conviction that the rendering of YHWH 
in the O.T. should correspond to Kurios in the LXX and the N.T. 

Mr. Middelkoop reviewed the basis for his use of “the Eternal” 
and pointed out that there were two fundamental factors which should 
be considered: (a) the value of Yahweh prior to the LXX and (b) the 
important fact that Yahweh had a significance and value which should 
not be lost by translating it in the same manner as Adonai. For the 
Timorese, at least, the translation by the phrase ‘the Eternal’’ not only 
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solves a special difficulty in the Timorese but provides a name which 
has an intimate personal meaning. 

The conference discussed the various solutions presented by the 
different points of view fully explained in the papers given by different 
members of the conference. See sections I through IV. Almost unani- 
mously the conference preferred TUHAN as a rendering of Yahweh. 
Special attention was paid to the translation of Adonai YHWH and 
YHWH YHWH. Because of the structure of Indonesian (especially 
as regards repetition of the same word for pluralization) it was felt that 
some distinctions should be made so as to avoid ambiguity. The subject 
expression for Adonai YHWH could be TUHAN Tuhanku “Yahweh, 
my Lord’. For the translation of YHWH YHWH in vocative ex- 
pressions it was felt that the particle ya could be used in conjunction 
with the phrase so as to avoid misunderstanding. 

It was clearly evident that no definite solution for YHWH could be 
given without at that same time studying the renderings of Adonai and 
especially Elohim. 


2. Discussion of Elohim 


One of the principal difficulties in the translation of Elohim consists 
in the wide range of meanings expressed by this term. In a verse such 
as Gen. 1:1 it is almost equivalent to a proper name, but in many 
contexts it is used to identify pagan gods. In Indonesian there are 
several words which might translate Elohim (see discussions in sections 
I through IV). The conference came to the realization that the problem 
of rendering divine names was extremely complicated, for it involved 
(a) Indonesian usage, (b) Moslem linguistic and theological influence, 
and (c) Biblical exegesis. In connection with this last point the conference 
felt that in so far as possible the confrontation of “God” with the 
“gods” should be made as definite as possible by means of the use of 
the same term or at least related roots. The study of this problem in 
detail was obviously too big for the consideration of the entire conference 
and hence a special committee was formed which brought back its report 
after a detailed analysis of the use of various terms in certain key 
contexts. 


3. Report of the Special Commission Studying the Translation of 
Divine Names 
The report of the commission consisted of two principal sections: 
(a) general recommendations and (b) the specific manner in which 
certain words could be used in particular contexts. 


The commission made six general recommendations: 


1. The usage of Bode and Shellabear as regards the translation of 
YHWH and Elohim should be rejected. Despite the attractiveness 
of such a usage in the O.T., it was concluded that for the sake of 
consistency with the N.T., and for adequate distinctions in the O.T. 
it was quite impossible to translate YHWH by Allah and Elohim 


by Tuhan. 
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The translation of elohim by berhala was rejected since the term 
berhala has a distinctly depreciative quality. When elohim is used 
in such phrases as “‘gods of gold” and “gods of stone”, it was decided 
that some compound with the word dewa would be the most 
satisfactory translation. However. where the Hebrew word meaning 
“idol” or ‘graven image” had a distinctly depreciative meaning, then 
berhala could be used. 


In those passages in which elohim has the meaning of “gods” and in 
which there is no significant confrontation of God with the gods, 
the term dewa should be used. When non-Israelitic people spoke of 
their own gods these would be called dewa. Likewise when such people 
spoke of Israel’s God, it would similarly be translated by dewa since 
this would accurately reflect the attitude of the people toward the 
historical situation. Similarly in such a verse 1 Sam. 28:13 “gods” 
would be translated by dewa. 


Where the God of Israel was in direct confrontation with heathen 
gods, the term /lah should be used. For example, in 1 Kings 18 in 
answer to such a question as “Is Yahweh God?" the usage should 
be “Is Yahweh Ilah?" In the declaration ‘Yahweh is God” the usage 
should be “Yahweh is Allah’’. (Yahweh has been retained in the 
above formulae though of course in Indonesian this would be translated 
by TUHAN). 

It was felt by the commission that if the word Allah were introduced 
too soon into the discourse, the tension between the /lah of Israel 
and the ilah of the nations would be broken and hence the passage 
lose its dynamic force. 


The word Ilah would be used wherever Elohim occurs with some 
attributive such as “my”, “of Israel” or “of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob”. 


Where Elohim occurs in its absolute sense, it should be translated 
by Allah, for example, Gen. 1: 1. 


In order to illustrate the various ways in which the above defined 


principles would work out in different contexts, the following verses 
were discussed: 


a. 





Verses using dewa 

1. Judges 9:27, “went into the house of their god” 

2. 2 Kings 1:2, “the god of Ekron” 

3. 1 Sam. 5:7, “for his hand is sore upon us, and upon Dagon our 
god”. 
In this same verse the phrase ‘the God of Israel’’ should also be 
translated with dewa since it represents the statement of the men 


of Ashdod. 


4. Is. 37:19, in the phrases “and have cast their gods into the fire: 


for they were no gods’ the commission reported that in both 
instances “gods” should be translated by dewa. Certain members 
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of the conference, however, insisted that this would not be 
meaningful and that in the second occurrence one should use 
ilah since there is not only a contrast in meaning in verse 19, 
but verse 20 introduces the confrontation presented by “O Lord 
our God”. 


b. Verses using ilah 

1. Ex. 20:3, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me”. 
Judges 6:31, “if he be a god”, 
Is. 45: 14, “and there is none else, there is no God". 
Jer. 16:20, “shall a man make gods unto himself...” 
Deut. 13:6, “let us go and serve other gods”, 
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t was very evident to the commission that absolute rules could not 
be laid down and that the problems involved in exegesis would have to 
be studied carefully in each context. However, despite certain differences 
of interpretation it was felt that the principles laid down by the com- 
mission would represent good working principles. 

For the regional languages it was felt desirable that in so far as 
possible conformity with the Indonesian should be attempted, and yet 
it was perfectly evident that this could not be done thoroughly since 
the various terms used in the regional languages do not have the same 
distinctions in meaning or use. 


— 


Questionnaire Concerning the Divine Names' 
by 
H. Rosin 


I. General Questions 

1. Language and system of writing: 

2. Which parts of the Bible have already been translated into these 
languages? 

3. When and where have these translations been published for the 
first time? 

4. What revisions have been made? 

5. Name of the translator(s): 


‘ This questionnaire was prepared by Rev. H. Rosin, as part of his study of the divine 
names. Translators will find these questions helpful in analyzing their various related 
problems. Rev. H. Rosin (Sekolah Theologia Tinggi, Pegangsaan Timur 27, Djakarta, 
Indonesia) will be pleased to receive correspondence from missionaries who may be 
interested in answering this questionnaire. 
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The Old Testament 


A. YHWH (Yahweh) 


Is the name YHWH transcribed in some cases? 

If so, what is the transcription? 

Is the name YHWH translated? 

If so, what is the translation? 

What has led to this decision? 

Is the name YHWH replaced by another proper name? 
If so, by what name? 

What has led to this decision? 

Is the name YHWH replaced in some instances by a pronoun? 
By which form(s)? 

Why was this done? 

Is the name YHWH replaced by a title? 


8. 
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What titles of address for persons exist in the language? 
What differences in rank do these titles indicate? 

If such titles exist for supernatural beings, what are they? 
Which title is used as a substitute for YHWH? Why? 

Is the title which has been chosen also still in use for human 
beings? 

Is this also the title of the Lord Jesus in the N.T.? 

(e.g. in 1 Cor. 11 : 23, 12 : 3; Phil. 2: 11; and Rev. 22 : 20). 

Is Jesus also mentioned by this title in preaching and prayer? 
What are the title(s) for God in preaching and prayer? 

If in (g) and (h) two different titles are mentioned, could the 
title for God also be used for Christ and the title for Christ 
also for God? 

How is adon translated, as a title of a human being? 

(e.g. in Gen. 18: 12; 23: 6; 24: 36; 42: 10) 

How is Adonai translated, as a title for God? 

(e.g. in Is. 6:1, 8, 11) 

In case adon and Adonai cannot be rendered by the same 
title, what is the reason? 


. Is the difference between YHWH (with vowel pointings of 


Adonai) and Adonai brought out in the translation? 

Is this done by the use of capitals? 

How is the combination Adonai YHWH rendered? 

(e.g. in Gen. 15:2; Ezek. 2:4) 

How is the combination YHWH Adonai rendered? (e.g. in 
Ps. 109: 21) 

How is the combination YHWH Tsebaoth rendered? 

(e.g. in 1 Sam. 1: 3: Is. 6:5) 


Have there been any changes in the translation of YHWH during 
the history of the translation or revision? 
B. Elohim (El, Eloah) 


By which term is Elohim rendered in Gen. 1? 
2. What is the literal meaning of this term? Is it a title? 
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Does this word by itself (i.e. apart from Gen. 1) have the char- 
acteristics of a proper name? 


so, the following questions should be answered: 

Was some supreme being called by this name before the 
arrival of missionaries? 

If so, what were (or are) the beliefs concerning this being? 
Was this word created specially for the Christian usage? 

If so, by whom and why? 

Does this word go back to some foreign non-Christian 
influence (e.g. Islam)? 

Had the missionaries already chosen and imported this word 
before the translation work was started? 

If not, which term(s) did they use, and why did the translation 
depart from this practice? 

Have there been any changes in this usage during the work 
on the translation or revision? 


Does the word used for Elohim have the characteristics of a 
generic word or name? 
If so, the following questions should be answered: 


a. 
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Do there exist words in the language area which have the 
value of general and comprehensive names of supernatural 
beings (e.g. gods or spirits)? 

Has one of these terms been used in translating Elohim in 
Gen. 1? 

Was this the only word eligible? 

If not, why was precisely this word chosen? 

In those cases where elohim means ‘‘a god”, is the same word 
used? (e.g. in Judg. 6:31; Ezek. 28:2) 

If not, why? 

In those cases where elohim means “gods”, is the same word 
used? (e.g. in Ex. 12:12; Judg. 2:3; Ps. 86:8; 96: 4-5; 
135: 5) 

If not, why? 

Is the difference between Elohim in Gen. 1 and elohim in the 
texts mentioned in (d) and (f) (in so far as the same word 
is used in both cases) brought out in the translation? 


hat are the renderings of the following: 

“my God", Ps. 22: 1-2? 

“the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham .. .”, Ex. 3: 16 
and “the God of the Hebrews”, Ex. 3 : 18? 

“God of my righteousness’, Ps. 4:1? 

“the God of heaven’, Neh. 1 : 4-5? 

“the God that doest wonders’, Ps. 77 : 14? 

“a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel’, Is. 45 : 15? 


hat are the renderings of the following? 

“I will be to you a God”, Ex. 6:7? 

“thou shalt be to him as God", Ex. 4: 16? 

“I have made thee a god to Pharaoh”, Ex. 7:1? 
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What are the renderings of the following? 


“other god”, Ex. 34:14? 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me”, Ex. 20: 3? 

c. “There shall no strange god be in thee; neither shalt thou 
worship any foreign god’, Ps. 81:9? (Cf. Deut. 32: 12) 

d. “foreign gods’, Gen. 35:2 and Josh. 24: 20? 

e. Is the same term used in Gen. 35:2 and Josh. 24:20? 


If not, why? 


Which term(s) is(are) used in those cases where elohim has a 
plural meaning (e.g. in Ex. 12: 12; Judg. 2: 3; Ps. 86 : 8; 96 : 4-5; 
135:5)? 

What were the reasons for such translations? 


If under points 6 through 8 more than one term is employed, the 
following questions should be answered: 

a. Which one of these terms formerly had a “‘neutral’’ meaning? 
b. Which one of these terms still has a “neutral” meaning? 

c. Could these terms also be used to indicate the God of Israel? 


If under points 7 and 8 words are mentioned which now 

have an unfavorable meaning (denotation or connotation), the 

following questions should be answered: 

a. Was this unfavorable meaning originally connected with the 
word? 

b. Has it been brought about by internal influences or external 
ones (e.g. Islam)? 

c. Has it been brought about by the arrival and penetration of 
Christianity? 

How is elohim or el translated in the following texts: 

2 Kings 19:18 (twice)? 

Jer. 16:20 (twice)? 

Is. 44:17 (twice)? 

Is a different term used here than in the texts mentioned under 

point 8? 

If so, why? 


an oo 


How are words designating “idol” or “false god” translated? 


a. ‘awen, Is. 66:3? (Cf. 1 Sam. 15:23) 
b. ‘elilim, Is. 2:8, 18, 20? (Cf. Ps. 96:5) 
c. bosheth, Hos. 9: 10? 

d. shikkuts, 1 Kings 11:7? 

e. gillulim, Ezek. 6:4, 5, 6, 9? 


How are the following words rendered? 


a. massekah, Ps. 106: 19? 
b. semel, 2 Chron. 33:7? 
‘atsabbim, Ps. 106 : 36? 
‘otseb, Is. 48 : 5? 

pesel, Ex. 20:4, Is. 48:5? 
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f. pesilim, Ps. 78 : 58? 

g. tsirim, Is. 45 : 16? 

h. tselem, 2 Kings 11 : 18? 
i. toebah, Deut. 7 : 26? 

j. teraphim, Gen. 31 : 19? 


How are the following words translated? 
a. seirim, Lev. 17:7? 
b. shedim, Ps. 106 : 37? 


How are the following critical passages translated? 

a. 1 Kings 18:21, “if Jehovah be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him”. 

b. 1 Kings 18:24, “And call ye on the name of your god, and 
I will call on the name of Jehovah: and the God that answereth 
by fire, let him be God”. 


c. 1 Kings 18:27, “Cry aloud; for he is a god”. 

d. 1 Kings 18 : 36, “‘O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art God in 
Israel”. 

e. 1 Kings 18:37, “that thou, Jehovah, art God”. 

f. 1 Kings 18:39, “Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, he is God”. 

g. Ex. 32:1, “make us gods” (or “a god"’?) 

h. Ex. 32:4, “These are thy gods...” 


Ex. 32:31, “gods of gold”. 

Deut. 10:17, “For Jehovah your God, he is God of gods, and 

Lord of lords, the great God, the mighty, and the terrible... .”’ 

k. Ps. 82:1, “God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; 
He judgeth among the gods”. 

l Ps. 45: 7-8. 

A comparison of the translations of the following texts may be 

helpful: Deut. 20:18; Josh. 22:22; Judg. 2:12; 1 Sam. 6:5; 

1 Kings 20:23; 2 Kings 19:18; Is. 44:17; Jer. 16:20; Ezek. 

28:2; Ps. 50:1; 95:3; 96:4-5; 136:2; Dan. 2:47; 3:14, 15, 

29; 11 : 36-39; Neh. 9:18; 2 Chron. 2:5; 32: 14. 

Does the translation distinguish between El, Eloah, Elohim, and 

haElohim? 


Does the translation distinguish between elim and elohim? 
How is YHWH Elohim (Gen. 2) rendered? 


Is the translation of this phrase common and beloved in the 
general religious language? 


—- 


How are the following expressions rendered? 

a. El ‘Olam, Gen. 21 : 33? 

b. El ‘Elyon, Gen. 14: 18? 

c. El Shaddai, Gen. 17:1; and Shaddai, Job 6:4? 
d. El Qanna’, Ex. 34:14? 


Has the translator been influenced in the choice of terms by any 
particular theory of the history of religion? 
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The New Testament 
A. 





Greek Kurios 


In quotations from the O.T., how is kurios translated, e.g. in 
Mat. 3:3 and Luke 4: 18? 


How is kurios translated as a title of Jesus, e.g. in Luke 5: 12; 
6: 46; Rom. 13: 14; Phil. 2:11? 


How is kurios translated in Mat. 6 : 24 and Eph. 6: 5? 

How is despotés translated in Acts 4 : 24? 

How are different translations to be explained in points | to 4? 
What is the exact meaning of these renderings? 

Are there other possible terms? 

Why were these not chosen? 


Greek Theos 


How is Theos translated in the N.T.? What is the exact meaning 
of this rendering? 


Is Theos in the N. T. translated by the same term as Elohim in 
the O. T.? 


How are the following critical passages translated: 
a. Mat. 27:54 (“The Son of God") 

b. Acts 17:18 (‘strange gods”) 

c. Acts 17 : 22-24 

d. 1 Cor. 8: 4-6 

e. Heb. 1: 8-9 


How is eid6élon translated in Acts 7 : 41? 


Which terms are most commonly used by the congregation when 
speaking about 

a. God? 

b. Christ? 

c. Which terms are most common in hymns? 

d. Which terms are most common in prayer? 


The Translation of Greek Sarks “Flesh” 


by 
L. Onvlee 


The peculiar difficulty of finding a good rendering of the Greek 
word sarks takes its origin from the fact that the word has several shades 
of meaning, which, although certainly mutually connected, cover a wide 
range of meaning and are of special character in particular contexts. 
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Therefore the question arises whether it will be possible at all to find in 
the language that has to be the medium of translation a single word 
which can effectually express this whole range of meanings. 

In the following paper I shall confine myself chiefly to the N.T., as 
the specific use of the Greek equivalent of Hebrew basar is found 
specially in the N.T. and particularly in St. Paul's Epistles. The principal 
shades of meaning are: 


1. “flesh”, the material of which the body is composed: Lk. 24 : 39, 
1 Cor. 15:39, Rev. 17:16, and 19:18, 21. 


2. “body”: Acts 2:26, 31, 2 Cor. 12:7, Gal. 4:13, Eph. 5:29. 


3. “man” (Greek pasa sarks “all men”): Lk. 3:6, Acts 2:17; in 
negative sentences, ‘‘no one”, “nobody”: Mt. 24 : 22, 1 Cor. 1 : 29. 


4. “earthly existence”: 2 Cor. 10:3, Phil. 1:22, 24. 


5. a qualification of our earthly, human (not only corporeal) 
existence as frail, miserable, transient: Ps. 56:5, Jer. 17:5, 1 
Peter 1 : 24. 


6. a qualification of human existence as darkened by sin and bearing 
the consequences of sin: John 1:14, 1 John 4:2, 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
Rom. 8: 3. 


7. a qualification of our existence as ruled by the power of sin, in 
opposition to Greek to pneuma: Rom. 8:5, Gal. 5: 16, 17; here 
sarks means the sinful principle of life, opposing God, and pneuma 
“spirit” the other principle of life, which conforms to God's will. 


It needs no discussion that in no language is there to be found a 
word for “flesh” that is also used—outside the Biblical usage—to express 
all the above mentioned shades of meaning. It is too specifically Biblical. 
We simply have to accept the fact that in the Holy Scriptures this word 
has been incorporated to express these different notions. 


In rendering this word, two ways are followed in the editions of the 
Netherlands Bible Society: 


1. “Flesh” is used to express all the shades of meaning (as is done 
in certain Western European languages), by the translators Lei- 
dekker and Klinkert in Indonesian and by Jansz in Javanese. 


2. The word is rendered according to the meaning it has in the 
special context; the relation to the literal translation is thus 
obscured, as in the translations by Shellabear and Bode. 


The first method conforms to Biblical usage and leaves the analysis 
and differentiation to the exegesis given by the church in preaching 
and teaching. This requires Christianization of the language. This method 
runs the risk that at first this conformation to Biblical usage does not 
provide clearness and intelligibility in the translation. 

The second method tries to avoid this risk and to speak more clearly 
and directly, but the translator has to differentiate exegetically, taking 
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upon his shoulders a task which he had better leave to the theologians. 
It is inevitable that difference in exegesis leads to difference in translation, 
This is very undesirable, especially in a region where a union translation 
is used alongside of a translation in the vernacular. 

As a principle of translation I think that whenever possible the first 
method should be preferred. Where a word in Greek or Hebrew includes 
several shades of meaning and the context permits several possible inter- 
pretations, it is better to use in a translation a word which includes all 
those possibilities. I think this should be stressed especially for the 
rendering of a term of so central an importance in revelation. Although 
at the present time in the use of a word for ‘flesh’ we cannot possibly 
include all that is meant in the Scriptures, nevertheless, the Bible itself 
continually gives an interpretation of the contents of this term. More- 
over, sarks is so differentiated in meaning and at the same time the 
different meanings are so closely connected, that our analytical method 
easily fails in the expression of the typical contents of this term. Generally 
the prevailing meaning is not without an inkling of the other meanings. 
Note Phil. 1 : 24, in which “to abide in the flesh"’is something different 
from “‘live on the earth” (as it is in Brouwer’s Dutch translation) and 
it would be a loss if in John 1 : 14 the word “‘flesh’”’ were not to be used 
in connection with the fact of incarnation. 

Certainly the term “flesh needs explanation. The same, however, 
holds true of other words used by those who follow the second method. 
They too cannot express the specific Biblical ideas without explanation 
and re-interpretation in a Biblical sense. Therefore, this second way 
should not be followed, unless the impossibility of the first is clearly 
demonstrated. 

If it is unavoidable to follow the second way, the translator should 
be modest and not try to differentiate more than is strictly necessary. 

In the Sumbanese translation I have not yet been able to find a 
satisfactory solution, the cause of the difficulty being the difference 
between East Sumbanese and West Sumbanese. In East Sumbanese 
I would like to use the word tolu ‘‘flesh” (cf. the expressions tolu djuakan 
“you are nothing but flesh"’, meaning, you have neither spirit nor strength; 
and hama toluda: “they are of the same flesh’’ meaning, of the same 
rank). Many ecclesiastical workers agree with this rendering of sarks. 
I cannot say the same for the West Sumbanese word kana‘a “flesh”, 
literally, ‘‘the food one eats with the rice”. The plan is under consideration 
to use dadi ata. Dadi means “to become”, “to grow’, “nature”, 
“character”; for example, in Gen. 1:21, dadi dou dadi douda “each 
in his own character’; and in Luke 1 : 42, ngara adadi mawine “all who 
are women of growth, existence’. Reasoning from these idioms it would 
be possible to translate John 1 : 14 as nia ka na li'i ka napadadi atana ‘‘the 
Word got human way of being”. 

In conclusion I think it necessary to reach unanimity about the 
exegesis of some mistranslations in Bode, originating from another inter- 
pretation of the meaning of sarks, e.g. 1 Cor. 15: 39, Eph. 2:11, Col. 
2:13, John 1:14, Mat. 26: 41. 
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On Translating the Greek Word “Sarks’’ in 


the South Toradja Language 
by 
H. van der Veen 


We translated sarks differently according to the context in which it 


occurs. We tried as much as possible to link up with Bode’s translation 
in Indonesian, but we had sometimes to follow our own way. Since Bode 
in his N.T. rather frequently differs from the new Dutch translation of 
the Netherlands Bible Society and sometimes follows a different exegesis 
(with regard to the Gospels I have noticed that he rather frequently 
links up with Menge’s German translation), we cannot consider ourselves 
as in every respect tied to Bode’s translation. In his translation of the 
Psalms, however, he is somewhat more in agreement with the new 
translation of the Netherlands Bible Society. We give some translations 
of the word sarks in the following paragraphs: 


l. 


In Rom. 1:3 and 9:5, where “flesh” has the meaning of “human 
shape” and “human being’ we rendered it in both places by s gan 
kale to lino “form (shape) of a human body”. The meaning of the 
“physical body” also occurs in 1 Cor. 7:28; we translated it as 
kamaparrisan tu batang kalena “oppression for their bodies’. Like- 
wise in 2 Cor. 11: 18 we translated turu’ kapassatuan lino “glory in 
themselves after the style of the glorying in earthly things”. 


In Gal. 3:3, where the meaning of sarks is more “the human, that 
which is tied up with the corporeal and the earthly” we have rendered 
mentolinona “the human” (to lino means “man” and is thus the 
opposite of mempenaa “‘spiritual”). “Flesh and blood” in 1 Cor. 
15:50 has been translated by us as kale to linona “the corporeal”. 


In 1 Cor. 15:39 “flesh” has the meaning of “body, bodily shape”. 
We have followed Shellabear’s Malay version and translated ‘that 
which has breath, their body is not of the same kind”. 


In Rom. 7:5, 14, 18 “flesh” has the meaning of “the sinful flesh, 
the existence tied up with sin”. In Rom. 7:5 we have used agan 
pa’kalean to lino “an essence belonging to the existence in the body”. 
My assistants thought the words fo lino “man” to be necessary here; 
I myself preferred to leave them out. 

Pa’kalean in itself means “bodily shape”. For Christian usage we have 
stamped it as “the body tied to sin”. We have used it continually 
with this meaning. In Psalm 136: 25 we have translated “everything 
moving (i.e. everything alive)”. In Ps. 65:2 we have used mintu’ 
banne Puang, literally, “all the seed of the Lord” (i.e. “all human 
beings’). 

Words which are closely related to sarks ‘flesh’ are ‘natural’ and 


“material”. In 1 Cor. 15:44 Bode translates a “natural body”. We 
have used kale tang mempenaa “a non-spiritual (i.e. material) body” as 
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opposed to kale mempenaa “a spiritual body’’. In 1 Cor. 2: 14 “natural 
man’ or ‘‘non-spiritual man” is translated by us as to umbudanan 
mentolinona, literally ‘someone yielding preference to earthly things” 
(i.e. “counting earthly things as higher’). 

In Rom. 6:6 Bode translates ‘our old man” (Brouwer “our old 
self’). We here again made use of the word pa’kalean “the body tied to 
sin’, a: gan pa‘kalean masainta “the essence of the old body (tied to sin)”. 

In Rom. 15:27 we have used “their goods, possessions’. In 1 Cor. 
15:47 we translate “of a material nature”. 

The word “spiritual” has been rendered by us as mempenaa, e.g. 
Rom. 1:11; 7:14; 1 Cor. 2:13, 14; 1 Cor. 15:44. In Rom. 15:27 
we have rendered ‘‘spiritual” as opposed to ‘material’’ (barang apanna) 
as tu tang mentolinona “the non-earthly, the non-material”. The 
“spiritual man” of 1 Cor. 14:37 we translated as “he in whom is the 
Spirit”. 


The Translation of ‘“Flesh’’ in Timorese 
by 
P. Middelkoop 


The following is a list of key passages in which the Timorese 
translation employs significantly different types of renderings for dif- 
ferent meanings of sarks “flesh”: 


1. Mark 10:8, 1 Cor. 6:16, and Eph. 5:31: auf mese “one body”. 


This rendering is somewhat free but clear. 


2. Acts 2:17, Brouwer’s Dutch translation: al wat leeft “all which 
lives”, Timorese accordingly has the same. 


3. John 8:15, Brouwer: naar het uiterlijk “according to external 
appearance”; here I followed Brouwer and used natuin nekaf pah- 
pinan “according to earthly disposition”. 


4. Rom. 2:28: anbi aun apo’an ‘in the (fore-)skin of the body’’. The 
Timorese know circumcision as a preparation to marriage, and in 
general as ushering in manhood. They call the foreskin aun apo‘an 
and for circumcision they use the secondary verbal root maheli. 
This also means in a general sense “to cut meat into pieces’. Hence 
the use of nesaf “flesh” is impossible, since maheli in the sense of 
circumcision is determined by aun apo an. 


5. Rom. 4:1, Brouwer: onzen lichamelijken stamvader ‘our bodily 
ancestor’. In Timorese I used natuin likin. There is a formula in- 
voking the spirits: O man net! Man let! Mnaisin, afufin, alikin, apean 
“O come, rise, you ancient, you old, you bald ones, you progenitors, 
and you who let burst forth (in multitudes)"’. Hence in this con- 
nection we used hai nai “our ancestor according to the procreation 
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by him” (the n at the end of likin is ligative); accordingly we 
translate “our ancestor according to his procreation”. 

Rom. 6:19, Brouwer: “the weakness of your earthly nature’; in 
Timorese: Ai na‘un, “your nature by birth”. 

Rom. 11:14, Brouwer: “tribal relatives’; Timorese bikenu, con- 
traction of biak and enu; the word biak already means “relative”, 
and includes the idea of ten “flesh”. 

1 Cor. 7 : 28, Brouwer: uiterlijke ‘outward’; Bode: kesukaran dirinja. 
Apparently the word diri is used here to denote Greek sarks. In 
Timorese we chose here sin aun “in their body”, in this connection 
the only possible and clear rendering of the meaning. 

2 Cor. 4: 11: anbi hai ta’un amates “in our earthly body-of-mortals”; 
ta'un is the ritual parallel word of aun. The latter word occurs 
more in daily usage. 

Gal. 4:14: anbi au suk “in my body”, because of the connection 
with menas, “illness, weakness”. 

In Eph. 2:14 we use ta‘un in the translation ‘for with his body 
Christ has by his death broken down the separating wall”. 

Col. 2:1, 5: au humak “my earthly face”. 

Col. 2:13: nek amoet “the veiled heart’, in connection with ka 
naheli ‘which has not been circumcised”. 

Heb. 5 : 7, Brouwer: “in the days of his earthly existence”; Timorese: 
“that he lived on earth”. 

Heb. 9:10, Brouwer: “the outward existence”; Timorese au leu 
“the unclean body”. 

Heb. 12:9, Brouwer: “our own fathers”; Timorese am-honi, very 
appropriate in this connection, because brothers, fathers and relatives 
of the same descent in Timorese is, however, am-honi. 


Discussion of the Translation of 
Greek Sarks ‘“Flesh’”’ 


The discussion of “flesh’’ centered about the usage of Bode’s 


translation which employs a great variety of terms to render “flesh”. 


The following are illustrative (the equivalents of ‘flesh’’ are under- 


lined ): 


1. Acts 2:26, “my body also remains in hope” 

2. Gal. 4:14, “concerning my body which became a temptation” 

3. Luke 3:6, John 17:2, Acts 2:17, 1 Peter 1:14, “all human 
beings” 
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Mat. 24:22, “nobody” 

Heb. 5:7, “when he was in the condition of man” 

2 Cor. 10:3, “to live according to worldly conditions” 

Col. 1:22, “in his perishable body” 

1 Cor. 10:18, “consider the customs of the people of Israel” 

Heb. 9:10, “laws merely in an outward way” 

10. 1 Peter 1:24 (cf. Is. 40:6-8, Ps. 103: 15-16), “all humanity” 

11. Ps. 56:5, “what can human beings do to me” 

12. John 3:6, “that which is brought forth from the nature of the 
body, also is a body” 

13. John 8:15, “following the model of man” 

14. Rom. 9:5, “in a human way” 

15. Gal. 4:23, “brought forth in a natural human condition” 

16. Eph. 6:5, “your lords in worldly affairs” 

17. Eph. 2:11, “outwardly Gentiles” 


CON ANS 


The conference was strongly of the opinion that the different 
renderings of the Bode translation were unnecessarily diverse. It was 
recognized that the word “flesh” is impossible to translate by a single 
term and that it is difficult to render it consistently within its various 
areas of meaning, but several members of the conference regretted that 
the Bode translation departed from the tradition of the former translations 
of Leidekker and Klinkert, who in most instances used the word daging 
“flesh”. 

The question was asked as to what criteria could be used by a 
translator in determining the semantic limitations of any one term or 
phrase. Dr. Onvlee explained that he was guided very much by the 
reaction of his translation assistants. He listened carefully to their 
objections in all instances and tried to make whatever explanations he 
felt were necessary to guide their reactions. Dr. Swellengrebel explained 
that in his experience translation helpers tend to be rather conservative 
and wish to use the same word wherever possible. Hence, when they 
object to a particular usage of a term, he is quite certain that their 
objections are valid. However, it was pointed out that translation helpers 
differ widely in their readiness to accept extensions of meaning, and 
languages likewise exhibit great differences of “elasticity” with regard 
to metaphorical extensions. 

The discussion then centered on the problem of the use of “flesh” 
in the various European languages. Some persons expressed the belief 
that if it had proved possible to teach the metaphorical extensions in 
the various Germanic and Romance languages, it might also be possible 
to do the same type of thing in the various Indonesian languages, where 
one has a basis in the metaphorical use of the word for ‘‘flesh”, e.g. 
in Eastern Sumbanese. However, it was pointed out that there is a greater 
lack of understanding in the various Western European languages than 
most people realize. Those who are trained in theology have no difficulty, 
but the average church member does not receive enough instruction to 
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appreciate the real significance of such a term. Furthermore, the translator 
does not work in a vacuum. He must take into consideration the choice 
of terms already in use by pastors and evangelists. In addition to this 
one must pay very close attention to the use of such terms among non- 
Christians. It is too easy for the translator to overlook such persons. 

The conference then considered the Pauline use of this term, 
especially in its metaphorical extensions. The opinion was expressed 
that since Paul was able to extend the meaning of sarks, a similar 
process could be undertaken in a translation into another language. How- 
ever, it was noted that sarks had already been used by the Epicureans 
fully 300 years before Paul. Others noted that Paul's use of sarks is 
different in background from the Epicurean interpretation of sarks vs. 
pneuma, since Paul had a theological, rather than a psychological, basis 
of distinction. Some members of the conference urged a rather rigid 
consistency in the translation of ‘flesh’ with the idea that catechetical 
education by the church would be adequate to teach people the meaning 
of the word ‘flesh’. However, grave concern was expressed by other 
members of the conference, who were convinced that in a large measure 
such instruction is very inadequate and that one cannot depend upon 
such instruction to give proper guidance to the average reader. 

It was suggested that possibly one could use a literal translation 
of “flesh’’ in the text and put the more meaningful rendering in the 
margin. Such a practice does not generally recommend itself, and the 
preferred method is to put the more intelligible rendering in the text 
but indicate the literal equivalent in the margin. The translator needs to 
have the courage of his conviction in giving meaning to a passage. This 
does not mean that he should engage in unwarranted paraphrase or 
personal interpretation, but he must translate in such a way that people 
will understand the message. The translator should not avoid his basic 
responsibility to give meaning to the text, simply because of the pos- 
sibilities of theological controversy over the fine points of some rendering, 
However, it was felt that all interpretations fall short of the far-reaching 
meaning of the word “flesh” as used by Paul. 

Because of special difficulties in the rendering of sarks into one of 
the regional languages, one member of the conference suggested that 
possibly the Greek word itself could be borrowed in the phonetically 
adapted form of sarka. He pointed out that such words as “baptize”, 
“deacon”, and “tabernacle” are frequently transliterated rather than 
translated, and such a transliteration of sarks might prove valuable. In 
contrast with this suggestion it was pointed out that for the most part 
words like “baptize”, “deacon”, and “tabernacle” have only one central 
meaning in Scripture, while a word such as “flesh” has many meanings, 
which are quite distinct. One member of the conference plead for greater 
consideration of the hearer, for one who reads the Scripture a trans- 
literation plus some explanatory footnote might not be impossible, but 
for one who only hears the Scripture read, a transliteration of such an 
important word as “flesh’’ would present great difficulties. 

As a basic principle it was felt that transliteration of such a word 
as sarks would imply a wrong basis for dealing with such theologically 
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significant terms, for translators might consider it necessary to trans- 
literate other terms which in many ways are even more difficult to 
render adequately, for example, “grace”, “righteous”, and “holy”. Certain 
renderings of important words may not be completely satisfactory, and 
yet the translator has a basic responsibility to convey these fundamental 
ideas in words which will be meaningful to the people in their own 
language. 


The Use of Literary or Poetic Language in 
Poetic Parts of the Bible 


by 
H. van der Veen 


In the opinion of Professor Edelkoort a good translation of the Bible 
ought to give proof that the translator has fully appreciated the Hebrew 
and Greek phraseology. Secondly, the translation should be an idiomatic 
translation, provided it be possible to recognize the peculiar character of 
the Semitic original in the rendering of the Old Testament. 

One could go a step further and insist~as has been done in some 
instances—that a translation of poetic parts of the Bible closely follow 
the original meter. In his article on “Translating Psalms”, Rev. Dykema 
states that the meter, as it was used by the poets, was an essential element 
to their poetry and as such should be seriously taken into consideration 
in the making of a translation. 

Yet it is admitted (see Prof. Béhl in Introduction to the Explanatory 
Notes to the Psalms, V1, “Text and Explanation’) that even a poet by 
the grace of God could not possibly sustain a prolonged effort at a 
precise translation following the rhythm of the original. In 1917 Hans 
Schmidt attempted to do so in his translation of a few Psalms. The 
wording of the translation inevitably diverged too much from the original. 
According to Béhl a compromise between a literal and a free translation 
is the best we can hope to achieve. Being Bible translators who are not 
Indonesians ourselves, we must for the present at least, accept this 
compromise in translating poetic parts. It is not a simple task to bridge the 
distance between the meter of Biblical poetry, in so far as we have 
knowledge of it, and the meter of Indonesian poetry. Indonesian Bible 
translators of future times may be able to succeed in rendering those 
parts in metric style. Then the ideal of following the original meter may 
be closer to accomplishment. 

We should also thoroughly take into account Dr. Adriani’s thesis 
(cf. “Principles of Bible Translating”’): 


1. The language into which the translation is being made, should 
be given priority. 
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2. A Bible translation should be intelligible and at the same time 
make pleasant reading. The translation should not constantly 
reveal the fact that it is a translation. 

Accordingly, the Bible translator who applies himself to a rendering 
of the poetic parts of the Bible should be sensitive to the peculiarities of 
Hebrew poetry and poetic Greek in the Bible. Yet he should be as 
appreciative of the poetic qualities of the language into which he is 
going to translate. 

Following Adriani, I should like to state that a translation into one 
of the Indonesian languages which aims at a true reproduction of the 
metaphorical and rhythmic character of the original, necessarily implies 
utilization of the poetic qualities of the Indonesian language concerned. 
For the time being it will, however, be impossible to do justice to the 
Hebrew meter. 

When employing the poetical qualities of the language into which 
one is translating, one must remember that the poetic language of the 
Bible serves to express God's revelation and as such it has its own 
character. 

The prayers, litanies, and hymns that are sung to accompany various 
rites of non-Moslem and non-Christian Indonesian peoples, are worded 
in the poetic language of a dynamistic-animistic character. 

The feeling that the word actually is a magic power is expressed by 
means of this poetic language. Exclamations and exhortations possess the 
force of commands, the compulsion of which depends on the frequency 
of repetition. One could say that the employment of such lofty and 
glorious language reveals an awareness of its magical power as a force 
to coerce gods, spirits, and ancestors. 

Dr. Adriani observed that Bare’e-Toradja (a language of Central 
Celebes) appeared to be adaptable to the expression of Christian con- 
cepts. This observation is more particularly true of the poetic language 
inherited from tradition. In his lecture “Christianizing a language” 
(Collected Works, Vol. II, pp. 115) Adriani speaks, as a Toradja would 
do, of the ancestral ways that should be abandoned since they do not 
lead toward truth. “Some ways’, he says, ‘““we may follow for a while, 
but at a given point we must abandon them, for they can but partially 
bring us to the right and true way. Some roads we may follow to their 
end, but from there we must clear a path ourselves until we meet with 
the true way”. Thus Dr. Kruyt and Dr. Adriani employed many figures 
of speech to which they had imparted a new meaning. 

There are many figures of speech which are used in the East Toradja 
language. One of them is “my heart has been bitten by tusks” (i.e. by a 
dog or wild boar), meaning that one becomes wise through experience. 
Preachers use this idiom to indicate how a person whose heart bears 
the imprint of the tusks of difficult experiences may teach others. We 
must suffer and bear the mark of our suffering upon us and through this 
gain valuable experience. 

There is also the expression “he possesses (or keeps) two cooking 
pots.” This refers to a situation in which somebody, because of the death 
of one of the members of his family, is forced to take part in a head- 
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hunting expedition. He shrinks back from it and would rather stay at 
home and eat from the cooking pot in which rice is cooked for him at 
home. Since, however, he must go, he takes along a cooking pot in 
which to prepare his food during the expedition. He does not enjoy his 
food because while eating from his cooking pot, he thinks of the other 
cooking pot at home. Such a man’s heart is thus divided. 

Also in this connection Adriani stressed that a language such as 
Bare'e-Toradja contains various figures of speech that potentially have 
a deeper meaning. The Christian mode of expression brings to those 
figures of speech a wider interpretation than they ever had before. 

However, there is another remark of Adriani’s to be kept in mind 
when employing the poetic qualities of a language for Bible translating 
purposes. A Bible translation is not primarily a work of art, the out- 
standing distinction of which is fluent and intelligible language. Such 
a translation would give more than the Bible itself. 

In general the Indonesian people speak vividly and graphically. 
Their languages abound with poetic and figurative expressions. In the 
South Toradja language one speaks of a superior person in the following 
way: ‘my capacity is like his chaff’, meaning that I amount to nothing 
in comparison with him. In speaking of an epidemic one may say, “the 
people fall down like reeds”. When a man and a woman divorce each 
other by mutual consent, the common saying is “they give each other 
life’’. When a woman of a higher class is forbidden to marry a man of 
a lower class, it is said, “they keep away from her fountain”. 

As to Javanese it is possible to draw upon the rich treasures of 
Javanese poetry. The other Indonesian languages also have their ballads, 
folksongs, prayers, litanies, and ritual hymns which might be helpfully 
employed in creating a literary style. 

Poetry in the form of popular songs and litanies of the priests is 
very common. This poetry is used in romance and in proverbs. One such 
proverb is, “The buffalo with erect horns will become the buffalo with 
horns bent down, and the buffalo with horns bent down will become 
the buffalo with the erect horns’. This proverb means that “pride 
cometh before a fall’’ and ‘‘the first shall be last and the last shall be 
first’’. 

At the time of the pauses which occur during the singing of the great 
death dirges, short epigrams are often recited. One of these impro- 
visations is as follows: 

“Oh, oh, oh! 

We all who have come here to condole 

All who sorrow, all who perform mourning, 

All who take part in grief, 

Make a little space and room for me, 

Let your one side incline a little for me, 

The place where I make my elegy, 
Where I compose my lamentation, 
And express my sorrow. 
Listen yet awhile to me, 
Lend me yet awhile your ear”. 
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The language of the priests is a rather artificial language, purposely 


modified in order to give it a special religious and literary flavor. It is 
rich in metaphors and many of these can be used, but with a certain 
amount of caution. However, where the Bible already employs meta- 
phorical language, I feel that it is more justified to use such metaphors 
than in straight expository or narrative passages. The following verses 
illustrate some of the translation problems and solutions: 


1. 


Ps. 32:3, “when I kept silence” is translated “when I did not 
confess with my heart soft as the head of the royal palm”. (The 
meaning of this passage is not so much the lack of speech as the 
lack of confession.) 

Ps. 51:5, “in sin did my mother conceive me”, is rendered as 
“bound to unrighteousness, I came from my mother’s womb”. 

Ps. 65:9, “corn” is translated as ‘that which has three ears of 
grain”. This is a metaphorical rendering of ‘rice’. 

Ps. 132: 15, “bread” (in the meaning of “food"’) is translated “the 
foam of the land”. 

Is. 9:6, “the Prince of Peace” becomes ‘the ruler who makes 
even like a floor’ (that which is rough and uneven implies strife 
and that which is even represents peace and tranquility). 

Ps, 112: 5, “he will guide his affairs with discretion” is rendered 
“he who takes heed for that which surrounds his walls’’. 


Ps. 111 : 4, “he hath made his wonderful works to be remembered” 
is translated as “regarding his wonderful deeds he has made a 
sign like stones that are closely fitted together’. (Closely fitted 
stones last for a long time and hence constitute a kind of monu- 
ment which causes rememberance.) 

Ps. 140: 7, “thou hast covered my head in the day of battle” is 
rendered ‘thou hast covered my head in the time when the battle 
is planted like a house which is fastened to the earth”. (The 
expression “planted like a house which is fastened to the earth”, 
i.e. something well established, means that the battle was fully 
decided upon and hence a certainty.) 

Is. 24:5, “the everlasting covenant’’ becomes ‘the covenant 
being as old as earth exists”. 

Ps. 104: 3, “his chambers” are ‘the halls of the second layer of 
the sky’. The idea among the South Toradja people is that the 
sky is built up of seven layers, and the second layer would most 
accurately correspond to this context. 

Ps. 46:3, “the midst of the sea” is in South Toradja ‘the liver 
of the sea” and in Ps. 139: 15 “the lowest parts of the earth” is 
translated as ‘the liver of the depths of the earth”. 


As Indonesian poetry often develops in free and individual ways, 
it will be wise to impose certain definite limitations on the employment 
of Indonesian poetic language for Bible translating purposes. No such 
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limitations need to be imposed upon the publication of a book of Bible 
stories. Such a book can be adapted to Indonesian story telling, and 
where possible, poetic forms can be employed. 

Dr. Adriani had two well-educated school girls help him in revising 
the Biblical story book in East Toradja. When coming to the riddle at 
Samson's wedding, they found that this had to be rendered in the form 
of a poem. If not, this passage would seem entirely too common for a 
wedding. The riddle is given in two stanzas, and likewise the answer. 
In addition, Samson's proverbial answer is also in the form of a poem. 
Even when he threatens his father-in-law because his wife has been 
taken away from him, he does this in poetical form, because one has 
to remain polite toward one's parents-in-law, no matter how angry he 
may be with them. 

For the words in Joshua 4:14: “On that day Jehovah magnified 
Joshua in the sight of all Israel’, Dr. Onvlee’s assistants proposed the 
following rendering in their own style: 

“Then He heightened his hairknot, and made high his crown 
(i.e. of the head) 

So that his name stood out and his fame was spread, 

So that the many knew him and all honored him”. 

Sometimes Biblical figures of speech can be directly rendered by 
means of corresponding Indonesian figures of speech. 

In translating Mat. 5:15 concerning “a candle ... under a bushel” 
into the Sumbanese language, Dr. Onvlee has suggested “men do not 
light a torch and put it behind a shield, but lift the torch up high”. 
In Ps. 91 : 16 “with long life will I satisfy him,” the equivalent expression 
in South Toradja is “I will content his heart with a long life”. 

In many instances, however, the concept as expressed in the Biblical 
metaphor must be transmitted by means of a metaphor peculiar to the 
Indonesian language. In Ps. 65:9 the idea of “enriching” is translated 
as “make fat like an eel”. In Ps. 93: 2 “thy throne is established of old” 
becomes “the seat of your royal dignity is planted firmly as a boundary 
stone”. In Ps. 105 : 6 it has been necessary to add a descriptive metaphor 
so as to translate adequately the phrase “his chosen”. These words 
become “those whom he has selected like langsat fruit’. The langsat 
is a special kind of fruit, much prized by the people. 

Southern Toradja often employs parellelism in its poetic expressions: 
the use of one part of the expression inevitably necessitating the use of 
the other part. This peculiarity often implies considerable difficulties to 
the translator. 

The parallelism of Indonesian poetry is a very basic characteristic 
which consists principally in a second line repeating the meaning of the 
first but in somewhat different words. For instance, if the first line is 
“he chooses as the noble” the second line would be something like “he 
selects as the royal”. Similarly, if one is to translate the idea of “being 
under God's care”, an equivalent poetic rendering in parallel style would 
be “God surrounds us with the palms of his hands; his fingers are around 
us like a curtain”. 
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In a harvest song in the Bare’e-Toradja language, the sun is addressed 
as follows: 
“Sun, do not hide your face, 
Give us warmth, give us light! 
Sun, do not hide from us your rays, 
Let your warmth descend upon us”. 


Dr. A. Hardeland in his Ngadju Dyak primer gives a translation of 
several priestly litanies. From them we quote a fragment: 
“Flee, soul of the dead, ride on the mist, 
Walk, soul of the fallen, the lost, 
Walk on the water, the catching”. 


From the Nias texts edited and translated by Rev. W. L. Steinhardt, 
we quote: 
“Our mother Dao went back to the mouth of the abyss, 
She returned to the fathomless depth. 

And she gathered the regions of the wind, 
She collected the corners of the tempest. 
She became pregnant without husband, 
She did conceive without a man. 

The birth took place, 

The deliverance came about. 

A twin was there in the womb, 

Two lay side by side within her.” 


The following is a quotation from some songs published by Rev. P. 
Middelkoop in his book Een studie van het Timoreesch Dodenritueel 
(“A Study of Timorese Death Ritual’): 

“They count on us, they hope on us, 

His voice speaks and brings forth ritual language, 
His feet are in busy motion; 

They go rapidly to and fro; 

They bring us the mourning message, 

They tell us the news of sorrow, 

They proclaim it and make it known”. 


A Sumbanese poem, consisting of a confession of guilt, illustrates the 
typical parallelism: 
“We have trespassed and done wrong, 
We have taken away and stolen, 
We have lied and deceived, 
We have chewed out of others’ bags.” 


Also in the lofty style of the South Toradjas parallelism occurs 
frequently. If they speak of somebody who is exhorted to perform a 
certain task, they say, “He is awakened as a child who sleeps, he is 
shaken from sleep as one who lies down”’. Parallelism and lofty language 
are also illustrated by the manner in which Christians speak of the Holy 
Scriptures. They call them “The Exalted Book of God, the Majestic 


Scriptures of the Lord God”. 
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A little song about the fleetingness of life contains the following 
parallel lines: 


“We are like the shadows of this world, 
Like the spectres of the region, 
Like the wind blowing beside the house”’. 


In Ps. 6 : 6 the passage “all the night make I my bed to swim; I water 
my couch with my tears’ may be rendered by a parallel expression in 
South Toradja as “every night my tears are like a mat on which I lie; 
I envelop myself in weeping which cannot be stopped”. In Ps. 38:3 
the South Toradja equivalent is ‘My body is completely exhausted by 
illness because of thy anger; my bones are affected because of my sin”. 
The literal rendering of the South Toradja would be “My body is like 
a sick vulture whose feathers are ruffled because of thine anger; my 
bones are heavy like a sick bird because of my sin’. When the Hebrew 
itself provides the parallelism, one is perfectly justified to use the parallel 
expression conforming to poetic patterns existing in the language in 
question. However, when there is no parallel expression in the original, 
one is not justified in adding a phrase simply for the sake of the literary 
form. 

The various translations in Indonesia differ somewhat as to the 
degree to which they emplcy poetic language. In Balinese and the 
Simalungun-Batak translations poetic forms are employed, but in the 
translation of Nias poetic language is not used. The same is true for 
Dyak language of Borneo. In this latter instance the people have felt 
that anything which reminds the people of the ancient religious forms 
must be kept out of the translation. 

In the South Toradja language I have often suggested the use of 
certain metaphors connected with non-Christian beliefs, and sometimes 
these are rejected by my assistants. For instance, as a translation for 
Sheol I suggested “the realm of the souls of the departed’’, but this 
particular phrase had too many associations with certain pagan beliefs 
and hence could not be employed. This was also true of the Simalungun- 
Batak language. 

It may happen that a term which was previously rejected as being 
associated with non-Christian ideas may later prove acceptable. In the 
East Toradja language this was true of the phrase “table of offerings”, 
which was first rejected as a translation of “altar” but which is now 
in use. 

[n the use of poetic language one is constantly faced with the problem 
that for the most part the young people do not use the old poetic 
language and in many instances even the adult generation has only a 
limited understanding of it. Nevertheless, it is an effective instrument in 
obtaining an emotional response, for the poetic language is still the 
language of the heart for those areas in which it is somewhat in use. 
It is too bad that in certain regions there has been a tendency to neglect 
the rich resources of language which these poetic forms represent. When 
the translator can employ them effectively, he should make every effort 
to do so. 
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Discussion of the Use of Literary or 
Poetic Language 


Dr. Swellengrebel pointed out that in any study of metaphors in 
poetic language, one must take into consideration the fact that what 
may seem metaphorical to us is not necessarily metaphorical to the people 
who speak the language in question. Our own language is full of 
metaphorical idioms which we use without being conscious that they are 
figures of speech. 

Dr. Onvlee discussed the problem of poetic translations as he had 
studied them in Sumbanese. While recognizing the importance of poetic 
translations, he, nevertheless, had found that his assistants were so much 
tied to the principle of parallelism that sometimes their own renderings 
of the Psalms were extreme examples of literary paraphrase. For 
example, Psalm 77:2 and 3 were translated as follows: 


“To God I let my voice come 
That He may hear me with the ear, say I. 
I let my words ascend unto the Lord 
That He may take notice of me with the eye, say I. 
When I dwell mid oppression and trouble, 
I seek God. 
If I am in difficulties and in inextricable circumstances, 
I seek the Lord. 
Though weary in deep darkness, 
I am not weary in lifting up my hands. 
Though weary in midnight coolness, 
Still I am not weary to pray with my heart. 
Though my soul desires it, 
She is not willing to be still, 
When I say, I will still her. 
Though my heart is inclined, 
She is not inclined to be brought to rest, 
When I say, I want to bring her to rest”. 


Obviously the above translation is too paraphrastic to serve as a 
translation of Ps. 77 : 2-3: 

“In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord: my sore ran in the 

night, and ceased not: my soul refused to be comforted. I remembered 

God, and was troubled: I complained, and my spirit was over- 

whelmed”. 


When the Hebrew text provides no parallels, the translator must not 
add parallel expressions. The result, of course, is that any translation 
of the Psalms which aims at poetic types of renderings will represent 
a very mixed style as far as the Indonesian languages are concerned, but 
this cannot be helped. A translation must be primarily faithful to the 
original. 

In some areas the use of poetic language is dying out rather rapidly, 
but this is not simply the result of the last few years. It was pointed 
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out that in the Javanese culture the Hindu literary patterns were in decay 
when Islam became dominant in the fifteenth century. The type of 
Islamic culture which dominated Java was very orthodox and strongly 
opposed to indigenous culture. Of course, Western European influences 
have also had their effect on Javanese society, and many of the younger 
people are almost without knowledge of these older linguistic forms. 

In South Toradja the use of poetry is still a very real part of the 
people’s life. When recently a war priest, who had become a Christian, 
was buried, pagan priests competed with Christian pastors in an alterna- 
tive song which lasted all night. A young chieftian who was thoroughly 
conversant with the priestly language was of great help to some of the 
theological students, for he trained them over a period of time in the 
use of the poetic forms of speech. 

Some years ago a collection of 104 Bible stories translated into poetic 
form were published in Javanese, but they have never been particularly 
popular. The reasons for this were discussed, and it was found that the 
younger generation of Javanese speakers is not familiar with the type 
of poetry used in these stories, and the older generation have a feeling 
that the stories are beneath them. 

The whole problem of poetic translations in hymns was brought up. 
In some churches such as on Bali there is a feeling that the use of 
poetic language based on former religious practices is not permissable 
for use in the church. For evangelism such forms of singing can be 
employed with certain limitations, but for church services there is a 
strong feeling that the older literary forms are not to be used. 

In the Javanese churches some attempt has been made to stimulate 
interest in Javanese music and poetry in tembang style, which is a kind 
of community singing. But for the most part these songs are long, in- 
volved epics and not well known by the people. Furthermore, in order 
to sing in this style it is quite necessary to have the accompaniment of 
a Javanese orchestra. 

Many members of the conference felt that it was unfortunate that 
in so many instances indigenous song forms have been lost or neglected 
by the Christian constituency. The European music and translated hymns, 
though now appreciated and a part of the culture, are in many ways 
quite inferior and tend to set the Christian constituency off from its 
environment. Recently during a revival movement on the island of Nias, 
indigenous forms of music were employed with success and a very favor- 
able reaction, but this is more or less the exception to the case for Indonesia. 

Mr. Bradnock pointed out that the history of the situation in Indonesia 
was quite similar to what has happened in North India. A few indigenous 
forms of poetry and music are still used, but these date from the early 
evangelistic work of a hundred years ago. After that time missionaries 
translated hymns, and the churches adopted them while their own forms 
of music were stifled. At the present time a number of missionaries are 
urging the use of Indian music, but the pastors and the congregations 
for the most part choose the mediocre translations rather than original 
Indian music since these hymns have now become a part of their mixed 
cultural heritage. 
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General Discussion of the Bode Translation 
of the New Testament in Indonesian 


All the members of the conference working in Indonesia were familiar 
with Bode’s translation of the New Testament since it is widely used 
in the churches. Some members of the conference circulated in advance 
of the meetings comments relative to their opinions of certain renderings. 
The discussions dealt primarily with the broader issues. 

Deep appreciation was expressed for the Bode translation. Since its 
publication in 1938 it has won its way into the hearts and thinking of 
the people and has become practically the standard text for the vast 
majority of Indonesian-speaking Christians. In recognizing some of the 
limitations of this translation, one must not lose sight of its important 
contributions and much appreciated qualities. 

The principal objections to the Bode translation consist of (1) the use 
of rather uncommon terms, (2) the relatively heavy Arabic vocabulary, 
(3) the difficult syntactic constructions, reflecting literal translations, 
(4) the incorporation of too many terms from the Malay of the Malay 
Peninsula, (5) inconsistency in the translation of certain terms, and (6) 
inconsistency in the rendering of parallel passages. 

With regard to the use of uncommon terms no doubt some of the 
reaction against the Bode translation is based on the fact that he 
attempted a union version with the Malay of the Malay Peninsula, but 
he also seems to have used a number of words and grammatical forms 
which are not in common use today. It is true that the Indonesian language 
is evolving very rapidly and this explains some of the difficulties with 
Bode’s vocabulary, but it also means that the translation needs revision 
in this respect. 

It is difficult to judge the degree to which Arabic terms should be 
borrowed since these terms are not equally extended in their use through- 
out Indonesia. At the present time there is a degree of reaction against 
too many Arabic borrowings. 

No doubt the most serious objection to the Bode translation has to 
do with the syntax. Apparently Bode was too much influenced by the 
Greek construction of sentences, and as a result the meaning is some- 
times quite obscure and in other instances entirely wrong. For example, 
in Luke 24 : 39, Bode’s literal translation of the Greek means that Jesus 
“did not have flesh and bones”. For the most part Bode uses fewer 
connectives than modern Indonesian, and he does not employ the In- 
donesian genitive particle dari in its present day value. There are 
numerous other details, but they all point to the same fundamental 
problem of too much literalness in translating. 

It was hoped that Bode would be able to produce a union version 
which would be usable in Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula. This plan 
has proven to be untenable, at least for the present; and hence any 
revision of Bode’s translation should aim primarily at the linguistic usage 
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of Indonesia and particularly that of Djakarta, which is the political, 
educational, and journalistic center of the Indonesian Republic. 

Inconsistencies in the translation of various terms have been illustrated 
in the discussion of sarks “flesh”. Similar difficulties have been noted 
for many other words. Such inconsistencies may result from (1) over- 
sight or (2) purposeful distinctions. Inconsistencies based on oversight 
are certainly not legitimate and some of the discrepancies in the Bode 
translation seem to be of this class. 

Inconsistencies in the rendering of parallel passages are common if 
one does not undertake to make a thorough study of the problem. The 
secretary for the committee translating the new Dutch Bible found that 
in 243 instances in the Synoptic Gospels the committee had translated 
the same Greek text by different words or different texts by the same 
words. A fundamental part of every standard translation or revision 
consists in the detailed study of parallel passages. 

The question was asked as to whether, having once completed a single 
Gospel, the translator should then use the parallel passage check lists or 
a harmony of the Gospels in the process of translating additional Gospels. 
It was felt that this procedure is not the best. Rather, the translator 
should translate each Gospel, attempting to render each passage in the 
best possible manner. Then, after completing the Gospels, he should go 
back over the work and select the particular rendering which is best. 
Otherwise, the conformity tends to be automatic, and better renderings 
are not discovered since the first translation is made to determine the 
subsequent ones. 

With regard to revisions the question was raised as to the advisa- 
bility of printing a Gospel as soon as it is finished. It was the opinion 
of some that printing might prejudice the committee against accepting 
many suggestions for further modifications since the committee would 
feel inclined to defend its work. If such drafts of revisions can be 
distributed in mimeographed form, the committee is more likely to accept 
suggestions and the general public is more inclined to recognize the 
tentative character of the revision. Furthermore, there is a value in 
mimeographing a limited number of copies rather than printing for more 
general circulation. Consultors are much more likely to give of their 
time to the consideration of a revision if they feel that they have been 
specially selected to make a particular contribution. If, however, a 
translation goes out in printed form to a wider constituency, fewer persons 
are likely to make a really careful study of the revision. 

In connection with the general problem of consistency in translation, 
one of the members of the conference brought up the Concordant 
Translation, which is a curious example of pseudo-scholarship. This 
translation insists upon complete concordance of words and grammatical 
forms with the result that some of the translations are not only ludicrous 
but positively misleading. 

One of the serious problems in translating into Indonesian is the 
matter of the use of second person pronouns. There is considerable 
variation at present and diversity of opinion as to what forms would be 
satisfactory in addressing God. The Indonesian language reflects the 
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general tendency of many languages in Asia to distinguish social classes 
by titles and pronouns. However, in the state of flux which now exists 
in Indonesia it is no simple task to discover a system of pronominal 
reference which will be acceptable to everyone. 


Discussion of Bible Revision in Indonesian 


From many areas insistent demands have come to the Indonesian 
Bible Society and the Netherlands Bible Society for the revision of the 
Old Testament in the Indonesian language. Translations by Leidekker, 
Klinkert, and Shellabear are no longer satisfactory. Bode revised the 
New Testament and had finished a considerable part of the Old Testa- 
ment, but he died in the sinking of a ship at the beginning of the Second 
World War. Mrs. Bode saved the Pentateuch and a part of the Proverbs. 
The Psalms had already been set in type and were printed in 1947. 

Extensive discussions had been held between the churches and the 
Bible Societies to study the various possibilities for the immediate 
preparation of an Old Testament. Several efforts to obtain qualified 
translators were unsuccessful. Finally Dr. Swellengrebel was approached 
and despite his reluctance to undertake this work, he felt that he should 
do so because of the urgent need. He will work in collaboration with 
Mr. Grijns, a linguist who has just come from Holland, and with a 
group of Indonesian colleagues, who will have the primary responsibility 
for the linguistic and literary form of the revision. 

As originally conceived, the plans would include the completion of the 
Old Testament revision within four to five years. During this time a 
great deal of basic work would be done in preparation for a still further 
revision of the entire Bible, to be finished some years later. The exegetical 
base for the revision would be the present Dutch translation. This would 
not mean that the revision would be a translation of the Dutch. Funda- 
mentally, it would be a revision of the present texts on the basis of the 
Hebrew, but exegetical problems would be referred to the New Dutch 
Translation. 

With regard to general style the proposed revision would start with 
Bode but make whatever changes in language and grammar would be 
necessary to make it conform to present-day Indonesian. 

Two immediate problems consisted in (1) obtaining the right 
Indonesian colleagues on a full-time or part-time basis, and (2) the 
development of proper contacts with the churches so that the cooperation 
of the churches might be effectively used in providing consultors for the 
revision. The Bible Societies wish to do everything possible to make the 
churches conscious that this particular translation would not be just the 
work of the Bible Societies, but in every sense the work of the Christian 
constituency. 

In the discussion of these proposed plans several persons mentioned 
the importance of an adequate consideration of the New Testament since 
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a study of Bode’s translation revealed several features which require 
improvement. Discontent with the Bode translation was reported as 
being especially acute among students, who are increasingly sensitive 
to Indonesian style. It was pointed out that the New Testament is much 
more read than the Old Testament, and for the sake of evangelism a 
satisfactory New Testament is highly important. 

It was the opinion of some members of the conference that the 
proposed plans for revision might not have fully taken into consideration 
the urgency of the situation with regard to the revision of the entire 
Bible. On the other hand, some members of the conference argued that 
there might be an advantage in taking a number of years to complete 
a final revision since the Indonesian language might become more 
stabilized within that period. However, world developments and 
especially the evangelistic needs of the churches in Indonesia seemed 
to point to the necessity of a more rapid revision, with the full realization 
that all translations and revisions are inherently preliminary. Rather 
than waiting until a language is stabilized, it is better to produce a 
translation and let this translation have its effect upon the language and 
in turn let it be affected by the linguistic developments. It is quite 
impossible for anyone to anticipate linguistic developments with any 
degree of certainty. Accordingly, in a situation such as exists with the 
Indonesian language, one could not anticipate producing a translation 
which would serve for any long period of time. 

Mr. Bradnock pointed out the wisdom of producing a revision as 
rapidly as possible and cited an instance in Africa in which a translator, 
who was aiming at perfection, has been engaged for nearly forty years 
in preparing the translation of the Bible. In the meantime the linguistic 
usage has so changed that the dialect in which the translation has been 
made is no longer the important one, and this entire work is having to 
be yet further revised. 

The possibility of revising the entire Bible within a period of four 
to five years was suggested. The importance of this was recognized and 
various details of procedure were considered. However, it was the 
opinion of the conference that no recommendation should be made 
without further consultation with the Bible Societies and church leaders. 

At a later session a group of representative persons discussed the 
many aspects of the revision work and reiterated the necessity of an 
Old Testament revision. They felt that nothing should be done which 
would delay the publication of the Old Testament. 

During the discussion a proposal was made to prepare a selection of 
various important chapters of the New Testament to be revised in good 
literary form consisting of paraphrase. This would of course be a project 
for the Christian literature committee and not for the Bible Society. 
However, it was argued that the preparation of such a paraphrase would 
imply all the more need of an adequate Bible translation to which people 
could refer. Furthermore, persons who would be qualified to prepare 
such a selection of Biblical passages would be more needed in the 
revision. 
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It was pointed out that there would be distinct advantages in revising 
the whole Bible rather than just the Old Testament. Such advantages 
would be quite apart from the general urgency of an entire Bible, for in 
the process of revision it would be invaluable to obtain reactions from 
the churches concerning the style and vocabulary used by Bode in the 
New Testament. Furthermore, experience has shown that people are 
much more interested in and capable of giving judgments on New 
Testament renderings than on the Old Testament translations. 

All these considerations led the conference to recommend that the 
entire Bible be revised within the same amount of time which had been 
originally planned for the Old Testament. This would mean that the 
revision of the Old Testament should not be delayed because of the 
inclusion of the New Testament in the translation process. 


Biblical Terms 


The following Biblical terms were discussed by the conference. The 
data which are included under the various terms are not exhaustive in 
any sense of the term. Furthermore, in most instances only the central 
meanings are listed and in many cases the terms in question have rather 
wide areas of meaning. In addition, the terms suggested as being 
equivalent to the corresponding Biblical terms cannot be employed in 
all contexts, as is noted in certain places in the subsequent data. 

It should be noted that there is an inherent difficulty in all so-called 
literal renderings of foreign terms, for such expressions depend on their 
own context for their correct meaning. 

(Sets of quotation marks indicate one corresponding term or phrase. 
Where commas occur within a set of quotation marks, the combined 
expressions define the area (or areas) of meaning of a single term or 
phrase. ) 


1. Amen 
The question was raised as to whether the word “amen” should be 
transliterated in all of its occurrences or translated in at least some 
instances. The Greek word amén, which is itself borrowed from 
Hebrew, is used in the N.T. (1) after prayers or solemn declarations 
and (2) before certain emphatic statements especially in the Gospel 
of John, for example, John 3: 11. 


In general the word “Amen” is transliterated at the end of a prayer 
(in conformance with general usage throughout most of the Christian 
world), but before an utterance in the meaning of “verily” it is 
usually translated. For liturgical reasons some persons have urged 
that “Amen” be transliterated even when it occurs preceding an 
utterance, but this was not regarded as the best procedure. It was 
pointed out that certain obvious difficulties would be involved for 
the average person who would not associate a technical word used at 
the end of prayers with the meaning of “verily” when used at the 
beginning of utterances. 
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Mystery 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Indonesian, Simalungun-Batak, South Toradja: rahasia “secret, 
mystery”. 

Javanese: wewadi ‘‘secret’ (in the meaning of something which is 
whispered) and kekeran “mystery” (in the meaning of something 
which is shut off from others). 

Bare’e, Mori, Western Sumbanese, Timorese: “that which is hidden”. 

Balinese: “that which is difficult to approach” (this does not mean 
religious taboo, but implies social and legal restrictions). 

Eastern Sumbanese: “that which sits deep” (in the sense of some- 
thing which is not easy to seize or understand). 


Discussion: 

It was pointed out that in Greek the basic concept of this word is 
something which is revealed to a restricted group of persons, so that 
a translation should convey the idea of revealing as well as concealing. 
In Javanese the word wewadi is decidedly preferable since it contains 
the idea of revealing but in a restricted manner. In Urdu, spoken in 
Pakistan, the word for “mystery” is bhed, which is a kind of “open 
secret”. 


Apostle 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Simalungun-Batak: “apostle” is transliterated. 

Bare’e, Balinese, Mori, Sumbanese: ‘the sent one”. 

Indonesian, South Toradja, Javanese: rasul (borrowed from Arabic 
in the meaning of ‘sent one’). 

Timorese: “messenger”. 


Discussion: 

Serious objections have been encountered from certain persons because 
rasul is used by Moslems as a title for Mohammed. The exclusive 
use of such a title reflects a growing “Mohammed cult’, but Moslems 
have contended in the past that there have been 124,000 prophets and 
312 rasul, so that the use of rasul as a title can be defended even 
among Mohammedans. Accordingly, despite certain objections to 
rasul it was the opinion of the conference that rasul could be used. 


Promise, covenant, testament 


Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

For “covenant” most Indonesian languages use a word meaning 
“agreement”. 

In Indonesian, Bare’e, Mori, and Sumbanese the same word is 
etymologically related to ‘‘promise’’. In the other languages some sort 
of differentiation is possible between “agreement” and “promise”. 


For “testament” the following renderings are employed: 
Bare’e: ‘last utterance” (Heb. 9:16, 17). 
South Toradja: “partition made beforehand”. 



















































In most Indonesian languages the same word is used for 
“Testament” (in the titles O.T. and N.T.) as is employed with 
the meaning of “covenant”. 


ret, 
b. Discussion: 
h is It was pointed out that Greek employs two words in the meaning of 
1ing “covenant” or “agreement’’. These are sunthéké and diathéké. Only 
the latter occurs in the N.T., and its basic significance is a covenant 
on”. initiated by one person and accepted by others. This special term 
ean has important theological significance for the understanding of 
Scripture. However, it is very difficult to find terms in other languages 
me- which correspond to the Greek distinction, and in general words 


used to translate ‘“covenant’’ imply an agreement reached by the 
negotation of both parties. It was felt that for Hebrew brith, a term 
meaning “agreement”, would be quite satisfactory, but somewhat less 
| is so for Greek diathéké. 








example, in Eastern Sumbanese the phrase “words of grace” (Luke 
4:22) are translated as “good words’, in the sense of “gracious 
words”. In some instances the word “grace” has to be rendered by 
a verb. “Favor with... man” (Luke 2:52) is rendered in Balinese 
as “the people loved him”. 


~ 5. Altar 
ins Javanese, Indonesian: mazbah, mesbeh (borrowed from Arabic). 
: in Mori, South Toradja, Bare’e: “place for the bringing of tributes”. 
Den Balinese: “place for the bringing of banten" (banten is a term for 
| offerings brought to the good gods of the Balinese pantheon). 
Sumbanese: “place of fire’. 
Timorese: a technical term to identify a heap of stones used in a 
sacrificial cult. 
6. Grace 
. Renderings in Indonesian languages: 
bic Balinese: “loving kindness”, but a distinction must be made in some 
contexts between “grace” which defines the relationship of (1) 
God to men and (2) man to man (Lk. 2:52). 
Javanese: “compassionate favor’’. 
se Mori: “a favor” (in the sense of a gift which does not require some- 
ive thing in return). 
ms Sumbanese: “the friendly feeling of the heart”. 
nd ) South Toradja: a technical term which describes the disposition of one 
en ) who gives to another something on which the latter has no claim. 
to | b. Discussion: 
ed. Expressions which translate Greek charis are difficult because (1) the 
relationships between the individuals concerned are sometimes hard 
to define and (2) the Greek word itself covers a very wide area of 
meaning. In the data submitted by various translators in Indonesia 
ng the meanings given are generally those which refer to the more 
common use of the term. 
a | In certain contexts the word “grace” indicates only a quality. For 
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The Greek word charis, beginning with the meaning of “beauty” 
passes through various meanings such as ‘beauty of character”, “kind 
disposition”, ‘kindness’, ‘‘gift’’, and “thankfulness”. The same types 
of meanings may be found in other languages. The particular type 
of idiom depends very much upon the psychological perspective of 
the speakers. 


Mr. Middelkoop mentioned that in translating “grace”, he took his 
clue from the Greek root char- which implies ‘‘gladness’’. He had 
found a very satisfactory parallel in Timorese with the meaning of 
“that which causes ‘gladness’ ”’ 


The question was asked as to how much one should relate charis 
with Hebrew hesed. In general the feeling was that these words, 
though they overlap somewhat in meaning, are not to be equated. 
Special attention should also be paid to the danger of using a term 
for “grace” which is too weak, for example, with the meaning of 
“friendliness”. Similarly ‘‘grace’’ should be carefully distinguished 
from “mercy” and “love”. 


Jesus 

The conference discussed the relative merits of transliterating “Jesus” 
or adopting the Arabic /sa. In some instances Jsa has been used in 
initial translations, but in later revisions there is a strong tendency 
to drop it and substitute a transliteration of ‘Jesus’. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) the unfortunate connotation which the word 
Isa has in Moslem thinking (e.g. as a worker of fantastic miracles), 
and (2) the ecumenical value of the word “Jesus”. Failure to 
transliterate tends to set the particular Christian constituency apart 
from the rest of the Church. 


Save, salvation 


Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Bare'e, Sumbanese, Mori: ‘to rescue” (in the sense of ‘‘to pull out of 
the water on to dry land’’). In Sumbanese the rendering “‘to lead 
to victory” is employed in certain contexts. 

Javanese: “to help’ (with the meaning of “to help with happiness’). 

Indonesian: ‘to make safe, well’’, ‘‘to look after, protect’’, ‘‘to help”. 

South Toradja: “to take care of affectionately”. 

Simalungun-Batak: “to set free”. 

Timorese: ‘to bring to life’ (in the meaning of to rescue from deadly 
danger). 


Discussion: 
The discussion of “to save” reemphasized the fact that the central 
theological meaning of this term cannot be used in all contexts. 


It was the unanimous feeling of the conference that a word meaning 
simply “to help” is quite inadequate. The Greek term s6z6 has both 
a negative and a positive meaning. In its negative sense it refers to 
rescuing from danger (hence such meanings as ‘to bring on to dry 
land”); in its positive meaning it refers to giving life and health. 
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In general, translations tend to emphasize or to be based upon the 
negative meaning, but wherever possible the positive value should 
be brought into the context. In Balinese one may use the expression 
“make one have well-being, salvation’. This is a more positive ex- 
pression and can be used in many contexts. 


It was pointed out that in some instances the same identical phrase 
in Greek is translated two different ways. Luke 7 : 50 and 8 : 48 have 
identical phrases and both employ the verb séz6, but the context 
of 7:50 points to a spiritual kind of “saving” and 8 : 48 emphasizes 
the physical. Hence the Revised Standard Version has in the first 
instance “‘your faith has saved you” and in the latter case “your 
faith has made you well.” However, many members of the conference 
felt that one word should be used in both verses since spiritual and 
physical features of healing are combined. 


Repentance and conversion 
Renderings in Indonesian languages: 


Repentance: 

Indonesian: tobat (borrowed from Arabic) “to repent, regret, abstain 
from”. 

Bare’e: a term meaning ‘to be cured from the inclination to’ and a 
phrase meaning “to change the heart”. 

Mori: “to turn away from”. 

Balinese: “to put on another mind”. 

Simalungun-Batak: “‘to change the character”. 

Timorese: “to turn the heart upside down” (with the meaning of 
to become a new and different person). 


Conversion: 

Sumbanese: “to turn around toward”. 

Timorese: “to return”. 

Simalungun-Batak: ‘‘to turn around the thoughts”. 

Most of the other Indonesian languages had some expression meaning 
“to turn”’. 


Discussion: 

It was pointed out that in a number of languages the translations of 
“repentance” and “conversion” consist of similar expressions defining 
closely related aspects of the same type of spiritual experience. For 
example in the Ngok Dinka language in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
the word “repentance” is translated as “to turn the heart’ and 
“conversion” is “to turn oneself.” The question was asked as to 
whether such related renderings are exegetically correct and widely 
used in Indonesian languages. It was the opinion of the conference 
that exegetically such related expressions are correct and practical, 
but that for the most part in the Indonesian languages the two related 
concepts of “repentance” and “conversion’’ have been translated by 
different kinds of expressions. 
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10. Love 


a. 


Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Javanese: a differentiation is made between terms for “human love” 
and ‘‘divine love”. 

Balinese: three expressions define (1) “God's love for man’, (2) 
“love among people’, and (3) “man’s love toward God". This 
final type of love is a kind of devotion. 

Timorese: the word for “‘love’’ is basically reciprocal in meaning. Its 
original meaning is “to give each other the nose-kiss”’. 

Sumbanese: three terms, (1) “to like, be fond of", (2) “to be 
attached to”, and (3) “to remember actively”. 

South Toradja: two terms, (1) “compassionate love’ (God's love) 
and (2) love between persons, literally ‘touching each other with 
love”. 

Discussion: 
In Sumbanese it has been important to distinguish between two types 
of love, which correspond somewhat to the distinction between Greek 
philé and agapé. The translator asked the conference whether a term 
meaning ‘to remember actively’’ would be an appropriate translation 
of agapaé in certain contexts. Some members were quite in accord 
with this suggestion. In Mori there are four different words which 
define various aspects of love. On one occasion a missionary used 
a particular word for “love” in the context “thou shalt love the Lord”. 
A chief remonstrated that this word was not right, but when asked 
why, he could only say ‘God is so high and we are so low’. The 
explanation of the difficulty was to be found in the fact that the 
term which had been used referred only to the love of a superior for 
an inferior. It was all right for God's love of man but not correct 
for man’s love of God. 


It was pointed out that in instances where it is difficult to obtain an 

adequate translation of “love”, there are generally two kinds of 

metaphorical possibilities, which may be used in the formation of 

equivalent phrases. These are illustrated by Habbe, spoken in the 

Ivory Coast of West Africa, and by Isthmus Zapotec, spoken in 

Mexico. In the first language “love’’ is translated as ‘to have one 

in the heart” and in the second language “love” is translated as 

“the heart goes away with”. In speaking of a person's love for God, 

one could say, following these idioms, “I have God in my heart” or 

“my heart goes away with God”. 

Comforter 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Bare’e: (in the translation by Perdok) “the supporter’; (in the 
translation by Adriani) “one who is the consolation of the heart”. 

Javanese: “he who enters into consultation”. 

Indonesian (Bode’s translation): “the helper’. 

Mori: “he who takes another's part’’. 

Simalungun-Batak: “the adviser’. 

South Toradja: “the leader, guide’’. 
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b. 


Discussion: 

The translation of “comforter by ‘guide’ does not seem to be 
adequate. Snaith, the British theologian, regards the basic meaning 
of Greek paraklétos (John 16) as the “‘convincer”’. 


Advocate 


Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Indonesian: (Bode’s translation) “intercessor” (but this particular 
term is difficult for the people to understand); in other Indonesian 
translations the meaning is “helper in a law suit”. 

Javanese: ‘one who takes care of a law case”. 

South Toradja: a technical term to designate one who speaks in a 
law suit and who examines and directs the case. 

Simalungun-Batak: “a go-between, mediator’’. 

Mori: “one who takes a matter in hand for another”. 


Discussion: 

In general, translations of ‘advocate’ reflect a legal context, and 
some terms are highly specialized in their meaning. Mr. Bradnock 
pointed out that in Luba-Katanga, spoken in the Belgian Congo, the 
word for “Advocate” is the title of a man who stands beside the king 
to plead the cause of those who come to the court with their petitions. 


Baptism 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Javanese, Indonesian (Bode): baptism is transliterated. 

Bare’e, Western Sumbanese: ‘to bathe, wash with water”. 

Sundanese: “to apply water to”. 

Mori: “to make one wet with water” 

South Toradja: “to give a bath to someone” (this expression is used 
in a ceremony in which small children are sprinkled with con- 
secrated water). 

Eastern Sumbanese: “‘to dip into”. 

Simalungun-Batak: “to wash with a little bit of water’’ (used in 
speaking of a ceremony in which very small children are cere- 
monially cleansed). 

Timorese: “to cause a person to enter the water’. 

Balinese: at first the word was transliterated, but the transliteration 
was always explained as ngelukat (a Balinese initiation ceremony 
in which persons were sprinkled with consecrated water) which 
word is now used to render baptiz6. 


Discussion: 

The question was asked as to why the translators had not transliterated 
the word “baptize” so as to avoid difficulties with persons holding 
different views as to the mode of baptism. The explanation seems 
to have been that (1) for the most part there has been no divergence 
in mode of baptism in the areas in question, and (2) the fact that 
Dutch (the language of most of the translators) employs a translation 
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(doop and dopen) rather than a transliteration. Since the problem 
is not acute at the present time, it did not seem wise to recommend 
any particular changes. 


In the Name of (used in the baptismal formula) 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

South Toradja: “baptize bringing into the name of”. 

Balinese: “baptize going in (breaking into) the area of the name of". 
Simalungun-Batak: “‘baptize going in the direction of the name of" 
Timorese: ‘to enter one into the water into the name of”. 
Sundanese: “baptize one in the name of”. 


Discussion: 

It was recognized that all expressions such as ‘in the name of Christ” 
or ‘in Christ” are difficult to translate. This is particularly true of the 
baptismal formula. In South Toradja three different expressions have 
been used (1) “to baptize with the name of" (but this identified 
accompaniment rather than instrument or goal), (2) ‘to baptize 
pronouncing over someone the name of”, and (3) “to baptize bringing 
into the name of". This last rendering seems to be the most satis- 
factory. 


It was pointed out that the translator should probably distinguish 
two different meanings in the formula ‘in the name of”. One could 
be instrumental, as used in prayer, and the other could indicate a 
goal, as in baptism. Accordingly such translations as “bringing into” 
or “leading into’ or “going in the direction of would be better 
equivalents since they would indicate more clearly the new relation- 
ship of the believer to Jesus Christ. 


Word 

Renderings in Indonesian languages: 

Indonesian: kalam “word, Word of God” (applied by Mohammedans 
to the Koran; and used by them also as a term meaning “‘scholastic 
theology’). Kalam is used in Indonesian translations of John 1, 
but elsewhere in speaking of God the word firman “word (of 
a ruler), command” is employed. 

Javanese, Balinese: in John 1 the term for “word” is combined with a 
personifying article. 

Timorese: it is impossible to say “word"’ without identifying whose 
word it is (an instance of obligatory possession). In general, this 
is “God's Word”. 

South Toradja: there are two terms, one common and the other poetic. 
The second has been employed in John 1 at the insistence of the 
translation helpers. 

Other languages have no special differentiation in terms. 


Discussion: 

It was pointed out that the translator must employ the same type 
of expression for “Word” in John 1 as he uses in the phrase “the 
Word of God”, speaking of divine revelation. If this is not done, the 
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be 


lem real significance of John | is largely lost, especially its relation with 
end Genesis 1. 

In choosing a term for “Word”, it is helpful to remember the 
distinction between Greek logos and epos. The first term indicates 
a word or expression in meaningful discourse. The word epos simply 
identifies a word as an isolatable item, e.g. in a list of words. 


of”, There is an additional difficulty in the use of kalam since it is often 
of” confused with a similar term meaning “a writing instrument”. 


Accordingly, the conference concluded that firman was a better term 
to use in the Indonesian revision. 


st” 16. Leprosy 

the Bare’e, Indonesian, Simalungun-Batak, Sumbanese, South Toradja: 
ave employ terms which are in common use among the people to 
ied identify leprosy. Such expressions frequently carry connotations 
ize of taboo, impurity, and danger. The suggestion was made that 
ing perhaps a term should be used which is not applicable exclusively 
iS- to the type of leprosy existing in Indonesia, since apparently the 


forms of leprosy described in the Bible do not correspond to 
this in many details. The rendering of ‘skin disease” is recom- 
mended by some. 


. | Cooperation of the Translators in Indonesia 


with the Bible Translator 


The conference discussed at considerable length THE BIBLE 
TRANSLATOR and expressed appreciation for the articles which had 





as been contributed to the journal during the last two and one-half years. 

a Members of the conference suggested certain topics for treatment 

1, in future numbers: 

of 1. The reception of Scripture where none has been published before. 
What are the reactions of the people and what are the difficulties 

. encountered? 


. The basis and reasons for revision. 

3. The effects of Scripture upon the meaning of words in the 
recipient culture (often called the “Christianization” of the 
language). 

The suggestion was made that some way be worked out whereby 
there might be in the pages of THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR reprints of 
summaries of significant articles dealing with Bible translating which 
occur in various theological and scientific journals. 

The Bible translators in Indonesia offered their full cooperation in 
the preparation of articles dealing with the various phases of their 
translation work. 


vw wT ? 
ttt, 
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Resolutions 


On the basis of the discussions during the conference the following 
resolutions were passed: 


1. The conference urgently requests the Bible Societies concerned 
to stimulate thorough linguistic training of young Indonesian Christians 
for the purpose of Bible translating and to make this possible by financial 
support. The conference realizes that steps in this direction can only 
have meaning if in the churches and training schools sufficient attention 
is paid to a care for and an interest in the language(s) and literature of 
Indonesia, for the purpose of Bible translating. 


2. In discussing Bode’s translation of the New Testament in Indo- 
nesian the conference reached the unanimous conclusion that a union 
version, in terms of the principles laid down for Bode’s work, would 
not be possible at present. The Malay of Malaya can in no respect serve 
as a norm for the translation into the Indonesian language. 


3. The conference requests the Bible Societies concerned not to 
reprint Bode's translation of the New Testament in Indonesian unless 
the printing and language mistakes on which there is common agree- 
ment are eliminated. 


4. After ample discussion the conference has come to realize the 
urgent need for the following: 


a. That the committee for the translation of the Scriptures into 
Indonesian direct its efforts toward a revision of the entire Bible, 
which is to be completed in the shortest possible time. 


b. That the revision of the entire Bible should not be done at the 
expense of the revision of the Old Testament. 


c. That in publishing (that is, of separate books, possibly in editions 
marked as preliminary) the Old Testament will precede the New 
Testament. 


d. That the conference bring this matter of Bible revision in Indo- 
nesian to the urgent attention of the Bible Societies concerned, 
since they, in the first place, must consider the financial aspects. 
In the second place, the conference asks that the Indonesian 
Bible Society transmit their firm conviction to the Indonesian 
churches, to whom an appeal should be made for cooperation, 

among other things, as to providing qualified persons for the 

work of Bible translating. 
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“flesh”, 15, 137, 138, 204-211 
“forgiveness”, 17, 52, 99-102, 154 
Format: 
capital letters, 164 
quotation marks, 163 
section headings, 162 
verse numbering, 162 
verse or paragraph, 163 
“fornication”, 93, 94 


Genitive of quality, 14-16 
“gift”, 36 
Glottal stop, 57, 58 
Goble, Jonathan, 77 
“God", 172-204 
“God forbid”, 10 
“God of the dead”, 87 
Goodspeed, Edgar J., 68-71 
“grace”, 52, 107-110, 227 
“gracious words”, 15 
“graven image’, 165, 170 
Greek, 221 
prepositions, 12-14 
verbs, 71-75 
Greek, Hellenistic, 128 
Koiné, 127-131 
Greek Text: 
Better Manuscript readings, 
81-86 
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Nestle, 162 
Numeric, 117 
Souter, 64 
Textus Receptus, 84, 85, 107 
115, 162 
Greek Words: 
agapa6, 135, 139, 230 
amén, 225 
charis, 139, 227, 228 
diathéké, 227 
dikaiosuné, 116 
eis, 12-14, 101 
en, 13, 139 
epos, 233 
erad, 135 
hilasmos, 167 
homologe6, 92 
katallagé, 167 
kurios, 176, 185, 204 
logos, 139, 233 
ouranos, 134 
paraklétos, 106, 140, 231 
parthenos, 88 
phile6, 135, 139, 230 
pneuma, 167 
psuché, 167 
hréma, 139 
sarx, 138 (sarks) 204-211 
skorpiz6, 133 
s6z6, 228 
suneidésis, 169 
sunthéké, 227 
theos, 204 
Greenlee, J. Harold, 12-14, 71-75 
Grijns, C. D., 223 
Giitzlaff, Karl, F. A., 76 


Hall, John F., 27-29 
Hardeland, A., 217 
“heaven”, 134 
“heavy with sleep’, 132 
Hebert, A. G., 111-116 
Hebrew Texts: 
Kittel, 162 
Hebrew Words: 
Adonai, 173-204 
amen, 225 
basar, 138, 205 
brith, 227 
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Elohim, 172-204 

hesed, 228 

hosanna, 68, 69 

kaphar, 168 

Messiah, 166 

pesel, 165, 170 

shem, 188 

tsedagqah, 114, 115 

Yahweh, 173-204 
“help... unbelief”, 26, 27 
Hills, Margaret T., 75-79 
Hinduism, 126, 127, 219 
Hoekstra, Harvey T., 17-20 
“Holy Spirit’’, 16, 47 
“hope”, 36 

‘horn of salvation’, 69, 70 
Howard, H. G., 25-27 
Hudspith, Mrs. T. E., 66-68 
“humiliation”, 53 


‘in Christ’, 33 

“in the Lord”, 33 

Indonesian Bible Society, 150, 223 
Advisory Committee of, 194 

Informants, 24, 25, 52, 53, 56, 80 

Information-Correspondence, 102, 
138-142 

Interpretation, 86, 101, 160 

Islam, 126, 193, 220, 228, 232 

Italics, use of, 10 


‘Jesus’, 228 

“joy”, 90, 91 

“judge”, 24 

“judges of evil thoughts”, 15 
“justice”, 115 

“justify”, 28, 116 


Kaardal, J. I., 51-53 
Kallay, Kalman, 4 


“labor of love”, 16 
Language, importance of learning, 


Latuihamallo, P., 146 
“leprosy”, 233 
“let”, 9 


“liar, made him a”, 25 


“life, eternal’, 35 

“light”, 52 

Lingua Franca, see Trade 
languages 

“living water”, 15 

“Lord”, 180-187 

“love”, 17-19, 35, 135, 139, 230 

“lying wonders”, 15 


“man”, 205 

Marginal helps, 163 

Marshall, A., 14-16 

Marshman, Joshua, 127 

“mediator”, 134, 135 

“meekness of wisdom”, 16 

Metaphors, Quechua, 67 

Middelkoop, P., 152, 165-169, 
170, 174, 196, 208, 217, 228 

Miller, J. Lane, and Madeleine S.., 
94 

“miracle”, 36 

Mohammed, 176, 226 

Morrison, Robert, 127 

Moulton, James H., 130 

“mystery”, 36, 226 


“name”, 107-110, 232 

National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, 78 

Negative, double, 73 

Nelson, Quentin D., 39-45 

Netherlands Bible Society, 150, 
162, 194, 205, 223 

Nida, Eugene A., 81-86, 87-89, 
90-94, 97-111, 131-134, 134-138 

Nouns, in Cuicateco, 34-38 
lack of, 97, 98 

Numerals, 79 


“obedience”, 36, 107-110, 116 

“obey”, 143 

“offence”, 35 

Old Testament, reasons for 
translating, 126 
quotations from, 163 

“one”, 29, 30 

Onvlee, L., 151-158, 204-206, 210, 
216, 219 

Orthography, 52-53, 56-61, 89 
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Pakozdy, Ladislaus M., 1 
Panin, Ivan, 117 

Papyri, 130 

“parable”, 67 

“Paradise”, 76 

Parallel passages, 222 
Parallelism, 216, 218, 219 
Paraphrase, 63, 219 
“patience of hope’, 16 
“peace”, 67, 111, 133 

Peck, Rev. and Mrs. H. D., 54 
Phonemes, 56-59 

Pongracz, Jospeh, 3 
“possessed”, 167 

“potsherd”, 95 

“power”, 107-110 

“prayer”, 156 

Prepositions, 12-14, 100, 101 
“prevent”, 9 

“pride of life”, 24 

“promise”, 226 

Pronouns, 10, 26, 31, 32, 164 
Proper names, 59, 164 
“propitiation”, 67, 167 
Proverbs (Mossi), value of, 27-29 
“provided”, 9 

“Providence”, 9 


Questions and Answers, 87-89, 
131-134 


Raffay, Alexander, 2, 3 
“reconciliation”, 167 
References, 6, 7 

Regional languages, 160 
“remission of sins’’, 97-102 
“repentance”, 98-102, 229 
“resurrection”, 107-110 


“reward”, 36 
Richardson, Alan, 111 
Riedel, K., 179, 192 


“righteousness”, 16, 114-116 
Rosin, H., 180, 194, 199-204 
Rules for Translators, 149 
Ryder, Edwin T., 47 


“Sabbath”, 67, 87 

Sabiers, Karl G., 117 

“saint’’, 26 

“salvation”, 36, 155, 156, 228 
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Samba, Joseph, 49 

“Satan”, 167 

“scatters”, 133 

Schmidt, Hans, 212 

Scripture Gift Mission, 23, 54 
Semantics, 98, 103-106 


“sign”, 36 
“sin”, 17, 18, 116 
“sky”, 134 


Snaith, N. H., 111-116 

Some Principles in Translating 
the Bible, 151 

“son’’, 53, 80, 187 

“Son of God”, 107-110 

“son of peace’, 133 

“soul”, 88, 89 

Spanish, influence of, on Mam, 
59, 60 
borrowings from, 67, 143 

“spirit”, 154 

“spirit of holiness’, 107-110 

Steinhardt, W. L., 217 

“suffer”, 9 

Swellengrebel, J. L., 146, 152, 160, 
170, 210, 219, 223 

“swellings”, 9 

Sywulka, Edward F., 54-61 


Tentative editions, 6, 125 

“testament”, 226 

Theological Word Book of the 
Bible, 111 

Theologie des A. T., 177 

Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum 
N. T., 177 

“thought’’, 36 

“threatening”, 156 

Time equivalents, 66, 67 

Tin, Pham Xuan, 20 

Titles, form of, 85 

Tjakraatmadja, M. K., 147 

Tone, in Ngbandi, 42-45 

Trade languages, 21; 41, 49, 50, 
129, 157 

Translation: 20-23, 125-127, 212 
apparatus, 125 
basic texts, 23, 162 
consistency, 222 
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he 
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cultural problems, 28, 79, 80, 
126, 131, 132, 165-169, 
170-171 

grammatical problems, 21 

helpers, see Informants 

idiomatic, 17, 66-68, 98 

length, 10-11, 141 

literal, 38, 66 

principles of, 151, 212 

procedures, 5, 51-53, 77, 
97-111, 125-127 

sentence construction, 52 

theological implications of, 
17-20 

when to print, 222 


Transliteration, 211 
Trinity, 29, 30 


Veen, H. van der, 152, 207, 


212-220 


Verbs: 


of action, 71, 72 

for nouns, 34-38, 98 

modes and tenses, 71-75, 79, 
104 

in Zoque, 142 


Versions: 


Dutch, Brouwer, 208, 209 

Dutch, Netherlands Bible 
Society, 162, 195, 207, 
222, 223 

English, American Standard, 


8-11, 14-16, 23, 68, 87, 88, 


107, 140 
English, Concordant, 222 
English, Douai, 115 


English, English Revised, 8-11, 


14-16, 114, 115, 116 
English, King James, 8-11, 

14-16, 68-71, 81-86, 109, 

114-116, 132, 140 
English, Knox, 31 


English, Moffatt, 31-33, 69, 70, 
178 


English, Revised Standard, 
8-11, 33, 81-86, 101, 132, 
133, 140, 229 

English, Twentieth Century, 
33 





English, Tyndale, 68, 69, 70 
English, Weymouth, 23, 33 
English, Williams (Plain Eng- 
lish), 61-66 
English, Wyclif, 68, 69 
French, Jerusalem, 50, 51 
French, Segond, 23 
Synodale, 23 
Hungarian, Ka4roli, 1-7 
Hungarian, New Revision, 1-7 
Indonesian, Bode, 172, 193, 
196, 197, 205, 207, 209, 210, 
221-223, 230, 231, 234 
Indonesian, Klinkert, 172, 193, 
205, 210, 223 
Indonesian, Leidekker, 172, 
205, 210, 223 
Japanese, 75-79 
Javanese, Jansz, 172, 173, 205 
Latin, Vulgate, 115 
Malay, Shellabear, 172, 196, 
197, 205, 207, 223 
Marathi, Athavle, 25-27 
Ramabai, 25-27 
British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 25-27 
Spanish, Valera, 139, 142 
“Virgin”, 88 
Vocabulary, 20-22 
basic, 79 
proverbs as sources, 28 
Voegelin, C. F., 139 
Vowels, 58 


Waterman, G. Henry, 127-131 
“wedding”, 36 
Weigle, Luther A., 8-11 
Williams, C. Kingsley, 61-66 
“wisdom”, 35 
“without cause’, 83 
“woman’, 70, 71 
Wonderly, William L., 138-142 
“word”, 106, 139, 232 
Words: borrowed, 67 
boundaries, 60, 61 
classification of, 98, 99, 103-106 
division, 56 
noun-verb, 34, 35 
space-time, 104 











Amuesha, 79, 80 

Anuak, 17, 18 

Arabic, 164, 167, 221, 
227-229 

Aztec, Zacapoaxtla, 
137 


Bahnar, 21, 22, 23 

Balinese, 152, 160, 
218, 220, 226-232 

Bambara, 90 

Banda, 40 

Bantu, 29, 40, 42 

Baoulé, 90, 92 

Bare’e, 226-233 

Bare’e-Toradja, 213, 
217 

Batak, 153, 161, 194 

Batak, Simalungun, 
161, 218, 226-233 

Batak, Toba, 161 


Chol, 24, 25 

Conob, 136, 137 

Cuicatec, 34-38, 91, 
137 


Dinka, Ngok, 229 
Dutch, 175, 231 
Dyak, 217, 218 


English, 61 


French, 42 
Fulani, 52 


Gbeapo, 93 
Guajiro, 111 


Habbe, 90, 136, 230 
Hindustani, 143 
Hungarian, 1-7 


Indonesian, 148, 157, 
160, 169, 172, 193, 
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194, 221-223, 223- 
224, 226-233, 234 


Japanese, 75-79 
Javanese, 161, 172, 
214, 219, 220, 
226-232 
Jorai, 21, 23 


Kekchi, 91 
Kikongo, 49 
Kikuyu, 29-33 
Kituba, 49 
Korean, 161 
Kpelle, 90 


Lacandon, 90 
Lingala, 41, 49 
Loma, 94 
Luba-Katanga, 231 
Luvale, 137, 138 


Malay, 160, 172, 207, 


221, 234 
Mam, 54-61 
Marathi, 25-27 
Mazatec, 53, 137 
Miskito, 91 
Mixteco, 116, 137 
Mongwandi, 40 
Moré, 27-29, 90 
Mori, 226-231 
Mundang, 51-53 


Navajo, 91, 111, 133, 
136 

Ngbaka, 40 

Ngbandi, 39-45 

Nias, 217 


Otomi, Mezquital, 135 


Pame, 92, 143 
Piro, 92, 135 
Portuguese, 167 
Puang, 21 





Quechua, Bolivian, 
66-68 
Quechua, Huanuco, 9} 


Russian, 162 


Sangir, 194 
Sanskrit, 126, 127 
Shipibo, 91 
Spanish, 59, 67, 143, 
161, 162 
Sudanic, 40-42 
Sumbanese, 152-158, 
161, 206, 217, 219, 
226-233 
Sumbanese, East, 154 
210, 226-231 
Sumbanese, West, 
153, 154, 226-231 
Sundanese, 161, 187, 
231, 232 


Tarahumara, 111 
Timorese, 161, 165- 
169, 170, 174, 196, 
208, 217, 226-232 
Toradja, East, 218 
Toradja, South, 161, 
207-208, 214-218, 
220, 226-233 
Totonac, 135 
Tzeltal, 90, 136 
Tzotzil, 136 


Uduk, 90, 136 
Urdu, 127, 226 


Valiente, 93 
Vietnamese, 21, 23 


Wenli, High, 127 


Zapotec of Mitla, 136 

Zapotec of the 
Isthmus, 230 

Zoque, 91, 135, 
138-142 
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